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Art. 1.—Annals of the Reign of King George the Third, 
from its Commencement inthe Year 1760, to the General 
Peace in 1815. By Joun Arkin, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Longman and Co. = 1816. 


An eminent merchant, who had often visited the Continent, 
and who died at an advanced age, since the commencement 
of the present century, always contended, that England was 
the finest country in EKurope—the city of London the most 
pleasant spot in England—and his own habitation in Token- 
house- Yard the most delightful one in the city. There are 
people who would have disputed some of these points—per- 
haps all of them. We did not; because our respectable 
friend’s opinions, so far at least as he was concerned, were 
sound enough—if he only thought so. But there are points 
which cannot be disputed, because every body of common 
understanding entertains the same opinion of them. The 
following are of this nature. That, of all histories, the his- 
tory of our own country is to us the most interesting; and 
that, of the reigns of our kings, the reign in which we live 
is the most important to us—we might perhaps add, to all 
mankind. This stated, we observe that, according to the 
strict definition of the word history, the work before us is 
not a history. It does not pretend to be one, but merely a 
book of annals. It is, however, such a book as to justify 
us in asserting, that, for most purposes of general utility, it 
will be found superior to any professed history of the same 
period. 

“‘ Care has been taken to preserve, as much as possible, the exact appli- 
cation of the word annals, by limiting the narrative of each year to the 
occurrences within the space of that year. Ina history at large it may be 


more advantageous to tollow the thread of events of a particular class 
through the series of causes and effects, without an exact limitatign te 
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time; but the design of the present attempt being chiefly to provide, im 
the most useful form, a repertory of all the important facts of the reign, 
it was judged expedient to arrange them, as nearly as could be done, in 
precise chronological order.”—Pref. p. 8. 

Dr. Aikin’s talents and taste did not stand in need of at- 
testation when he undertook to compose these volumes. It 
was, however, somewhat to be doubted, whether one who had 
always looked upon the revolutionary storms of both Ame- 
rica and Europe without apprehension, could possibly treat 
of their causes and effects, and describe their progress, with- 
out manifesting what some people might think an undue bias. 
‘We find, and are happy to find, that he could; and the fol- 
lowing extract will, after perusing the Annals, be found te 
contain a real truth. 


“ In the composition of the work, the objects in view have been perspi- 
cuity and order in narrative, selection of the most important circumstances, 
and a strict impartiality, exhibited not only in a fair and ungarbled repre- 
sentation of facts, but in the absence of every kind of colouring which 
might favour the purposes of what may properly be desnenitaell garty, 
This last inteution, which has never ceased to guide the writer’s pen, did 
not appear to him necessarily to preclude every expression of his feelings 
on points involving ioral or constitutional questions; but he trusts that he 
shall be found to have used this liberty with moderation and reserve, and 
without any effort to enforce opinions in their nature dubious or dis- 
putable.” 


Most periods of his Majesty’s reign have been productive 
of events, which foreigners join us in admiring from their 
reatness. But there have in this reign been seasons, which 
Soa given birth to circumstances and transactions very in- 
teresting to us as Britons—not from their grandeur, but from 
the character of the principal actors in them, the proceed- 
ings instituted on them, and the opposite effects produced by 
them on the sentiments of individuals. Every history of 
England abounds with such circumstances. Accordingly 
one has scarcely opened these volumes before he is reminded 
of the favouritism with which the king was charged soon 
after his accession. But ‘an impartial record of leading 
facts” being Dr. Aikin’s object, he enters into no formal dis- 
cussion of the question, or be might, in a manner well calcu- 
lated to afford entertainment, have contrasted the grounds 
of that accusation with that total absence of the spirit of 
favouritism of which the Prince Regent was accused when he 
assumed the reins of government. For the same reason, he 
does not pourtray at full length the characters of John Wilkes 
and Lord George Gordon, the two great mob-makers of their 
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me. He does not try to ascertain who Junius was. He 
does not point out the importance of coalitions at critical 
conjunctures of affairs. Nor does he set himself to tell us 
either what party in parliament it was—ministry or the op- 
position—that caused the separation from Great Britain of 
the Thirteen United States, or which it is that has preserved 
the country from the fraternal embrace of France. Yet the 
performance, or even an earnest attempt at the performance 
of such things, must have been very acceptable to most 
people; and, on a future day, when we come to introduce 
our readers to a closer acquaintance with these Annals, we 
shall endeavonr to supply what the ingenious author’s plan 
has obliged him to omit. In the meantime we observe, that 
we consider this performance as by far the best help that has 
hitherto appeared, to all who desire to be readily and safely 
conducted to the main incidents in his majesty’s eventful 
reign. To persons acting in civil capacities, to magistrates, 
to members of the legislature, and we would add, did we 
not doubt of their admitted importance, to all miscellaneous 
and periodical writers, it will be found extremely usefal; 
for it touches on every thing considerable in peace or in war, 
recording with fidelity the decisions of the courts of law, 
the proceedings of parliament, the effects of battles, the re- 
sults of negotiations, the revolutions of the countries more 
intimately connected with Great Britain, and the feelings and 
opinions of the people arising out of successive views of 
the whole. 


“‘ Although the title of ‘ Annals of the Reign of George III.’ implies 
that the affairs of the countries of which he was the sovereign are peculi- 
arly their subject, yet the concerns of all civilized states are so blended, 
and the events passing in one, exert so material an influence upon the polic 
of others, that it has been necessary to combine with the record of Britis 
history, a sketch of the most important occurrences of which not only the 
European continent, but a large portion of the inhabited world, was the 
theatre. Such a comprehensive view was frequently requisite, in order to 
elucidate our own political system ; but, independently of that considera- 
tion, it appeared desirable to associate, in a reader’s mind, with the memo- 
rable events of his native country, those which were simultaneously taking 
place in other scenes of action. The extraordinary character and mo- 
mentous consequences of some of these transactions, especially of those 
which, for the last twenty-five years, have rendered France the object of 
universal interest, have sometimes made it difficult to keep this part of 
the narrative in due subordination to the Jeading topic; but such a sub- 
ordination has always been the writer’s purpose; and, with respect to 
domestic affairs in particular, he hopes it will be sufficiently apparent to 
justify the title given fo the work.” 
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We have already hinted, that we do not mean to complete 
our account of this work in the preseat Number. And, al- 
though the author’s object may be tolerably well conceived 
from the opinions we have given, we think it may be desir- 
able to our readers to have a specimen from the body of the 
work. In indulging them, we must request of them always 
to bear in mind, that ‘his design is nothing more than to 
provide a repertory of all the important facts of the reign ;”" 
and that the following passage, which is the whole record of 
the transactions of the first year of his majesty’s reign, 1s 
presented to them as a specimen—not certainly of the occa- 
sional elegance and the sagacity of the writer, but of the sim- 
plicity of his manner, and his talent for that condensation of 
matter which was so essential to the due fulfilment of bis 
plan. 


A.D. 1760.—Year L. of George IU]. Parliament 6 and 7. 


Death of George II. and State of the War.—Accession and Character 
of George I11.— Meeting of Parliament and Speech. 


“ On October 25th, died suddenly, at his palace of Kensington, his mas 


jesty king George LI., in the 77th year of his age, and 24th of his reign, in 


the midst of a war with France, carried on in the four quarters of the 
globe, with a success, on the part of Great Britain, to which its history af- 
tords no parallel. The commenceiments had been highly unfavourable to 
this country, and repeated losses and disgraces had produced general de- 
spondency and discontent; when the spirit of the nation being at length 
roused, and its energies being directed by the genius of one of the greatest 
ministers it had ever known, William Pitt, the last two or three years had 
been marked by an almost uninterrupted succession of victories by sea and 
land. The marine of France was nearly annihilated. ‘The conquest of its 
North-American colonies was inthis year completed; and in the East-In- 
dies its force was greatly reduced, in consequence of the defeat of General 
Lally by Colonel Coote, at the battie of Wandewash, In Germany alone 
did the French arms maintain at least an equality; and, indeed, it was 
chiefly owing to the talents of that consummate general, Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, that in this quarter they did not become decidedly superior. 
The King of Prussia, the sole ally of England, some subsidized German 
princes excepted, had lately uudergone such losses, in a most unequal con- 
test with a host of foes, that it exercised all his abilities to preserve him- 
self from being totally overwhelined. Through these circumstances the 
war in Germany had been rendered Jess popular than any other part ot 
the political system; and although parliamentary opposition to measures 
of administration had subsided to a calm scarcely ever before experienced, 
yet some publications had appeared, and been much read, in which, with 
respect to this object, the conduct of the ministers had been animadverted 
upon with great force and severity. 

“On the day after the king’s decease, his grandson, George III. was 
proclaimed with the usual solemnities. This sovereign, born on June 4th, 
1738, was son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and Augusta, Princess of 
Saxe Gotha. It appears to have been a leading object in bis education to 
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keep him uncontaminated by the allurements which are commonly at an 
early age laid in the way of the heir to the crown. He was therefore 
brought up in privacy, and had been introduced neither to the pleasures 
nor the business of a court. His person and character were little known 
to the nation; but the accession of a young and native sovereign, decorous 
in behaviour and of unblemished reputation, was greeted by the warm 
affections and sanguine hopes of his subjects; and few in the line of Eng- 
lish kings have ascended the throne under happier auspices. No imme- 
diate change took place, either in the plans of policy, or in the persons 
entrusted with the conduct of them. Mr. Pitt, as principal secretary of 
state, remained at the head of the cabinet, other members of which were 
Mr. Fox, Mr, Lege, the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Holderness, and 
Lord Anson. 

“ One of the first acts of royalty was to introduce into the privy coun- 
cil the Earl of Bute, who had obtained an ascendancy over the mind of 
his majesty, in consequence of the office he had held in the superintend- 
ance of his education. A royal proclamation issued on October 31st, 
‘ for the encouragement of piety and virtue, and for preventing and punish- 
ing of vice, profaneness, and immorality,’ indicated the sober and religious 
character which the new reign was about to assume, 

“ On November 18th, the subsisting parliament assembled, and was 
opened by a speech from the throne, the tenor of which gave general satis- 
faction. One of its clauses was judiciously calculated to operate upon the 
teelings of the nation, by alluding to a circumstance always desirable in a 
regal succession, but which was become a novelty in that of the British 
crown: * Born and educated in this country,’ said his majesty, ‘I glory in 
the name of Briton.’ In adverting to the war, a resolution was expressed 
of prosecuting it with vigour, in order to obtain the object of a safe and 
honourable peace; and to this end, the zealous concurrence of parliament 
was relied on in supporting the King of Prussia and other allies of the 
nation, and in making ample provision for the demands of the service. 

« No event, foreign or domestic, worthy of particular record, occurred 
during the short remainder of the year.” 


The ill success, for atime, of the war of 1760—the de- 
spondency and discontent produced by it—the subsequent 
rousing of the national spirit, and the masterly direction of 
the national energies through the genius of William Pitt— 
one of the greatest ministers ever known—are well-known 
and generally-admitted facts. But they are the proud dis- 
tinctions of more periods than one; and belong more pecue 
liarly, more emphatically, to the age of the last, than to that 
of the first William Pitt. The most powerful conflicts of 
the war of 1757, were those of mere crares and pigmies, 
when compared with the tremendous ones which latel 
hurled the oppressor from his throne and set the nations 
free. But Dr. Aikin’s observations on the conclusion of that 
war—a glorious one without doubt—are also memorable 
from the resemblance they bear to those that have been made 
on the late war. 
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“Such, in substance, was the treaty by which the most extensive and 
burdensome, but the most glorious and successful, war in which Great 
Britain had ever been engaged, was terminated, {t was not to be ex- 
pected that in the violent conflict of parties which had now commenced, 
nevotiations, comprisivg sO many nice and complicated points, could be 
brought to an issue without leaving much matter for political criticism 5 
aud, in fact, some very severe censures were passed upon different arti- 
cles in the parlimentary debates on the subject. But the mimstry, fore- 
seeing the impending attacks, had prepared for it. Mr. Fox, though 
possessing only his forti.er post of paymaster to the army, was engaged to 
conduct the affairs of government in the House of Commons; and by his 
abilities, and the support given to the court by the great body of the 
country or tory party, now enlisted under the royal banners, an address 
was voted by a large majority in approbation of the preliminaries of 

eace, notwithstanding the warm invectives of Mr. Pitt and other meni- 
es in opposition. In the House of Lords, a similar address passed with- 
out a division. Through the nation at large much dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed at what appeared a gratuitous renunciation of so many hard-earned 
conquests: yet many calm reasoners were convinced that no solid advan- 
tages would have accrued from insisting upon higher terms.”—p. 24, 5. 


| To be continued. | 


Ara. I]1.—A Sermon delivered at the Cathedral of Ely, on 
Monday the \ith of June, 1816, before Mr. Justice 
Abbot, Mr. Justice Burrough, and Chief Justice Chris« 
tian, on the Opening of their Special Commission for 
the Trial of the Rioters. Printed at the Request of the 
Grand Jury. By the Rev. Sir Henry Bate Dup.ey, 
Bart., LL.D. Prebendary of Ely. Deighton and Sons, 
Cambridge; Wilkie, London. 1816. Ato. pp. 13. 


Tis long title would be sufficient, were it to appear by 
iiself, to deter a reader of ordinary courage from at all 
looking into the discourse. But here the title and the 30 
formance appear together; and we need not observe to those 
who have seen both, that there is not the least cause for 
alarm—the latter being, in all probability, the shortest that 
is to be found in the king’s dominions. A rapid reader 
would make his way through it in five minutes: the most 
deliberate drawler would find it difficult to spin it out for the 
space of ten minutes. This brevity, however, is of im- 
portance; the deficiences of the sermon, in matter and in 
composition being such, that the united influence of both 
the reputation of the most excellent magistrate who wrote 
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and preached it, and of the high recommendation of the 
grand jury of Ely, would have gone a very short way in 
inducing readers to peruse it throughout, had it been long. 
But this same brevity has not been merely important to 
readers: it must also have been serviceable to the friends 
and companions of the rioters, to most of whom the sermon 
could not be otherwise than obscure; while it must have 
been acceptable to the judges, who could derive from the 
sermon no species of instruction. ‘The grand jury, how- 
ever, were highly satisfied, as we shall presently see; and 
none but the preacher himself expressed a doubt of the ser- 
mon not being as perfect as it ought to be. Why is it im- 
perfect? Granted that little time was allowed for writing, 
there could be no lack of leisure for correcting ; and we 
know of no bar, legal or ecclesiastical, to a clergyman’s 
amending both his language and his arguments before he 
go to press. 

Here follow both Sir Henry’s inducement to publishing, 
and his apology for doing so. 

“The Grand Jury for the Isle of Ely, considering that such a judicious 
discourse may be attended with beneficial effects, if generally diffused, 
take the liberty of soliciting, that Sir Henry Bate Dudley will, at their 
unanimous request, permit the same to be printed, for the benefit of pub- 
lic perusal,” 

To this Sir Henry replies :— 

“ Your having stated that, in your opinion, the diffusion of these senti- 
ments might have a beneficial effect, 1 have directed the immediate pub- 


lication of them, submitting myself rather to the discredit of so impertect 
a composition, than to the censure of disobeying your commands.” 


After stating ‘ that all rightful government is from God,” 
—and ‘that reverence and submission to human laws has, 
therefore, the force of a divine obligation,’—the preacher 
gives us the following passage, which is the only one in the 
discourse that contains any thing simple, and suited to the 
occasion; at the same time that it can vie in incorrectness 
and inelegance with any theological effusion of the age: 
Being so concise, and the production of a dignitary of the 
church acting in a conspicuous place and on a memorable 
occasion, the sermon ought to have been made to exhibit, 
which it does not, comprehension and vigour of thought, 
together with some purity and propriety of expression. We 
hope that neither the Bishop nor the Lord Chancellor will 
see it! 

“ Christians will never be unmindful, that their divine Redeemer, 
while on earth, declared, that all the law, and the prophets, hung upon 
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two points,—‘ the love of God, and the love of our neighbour.’ Surely 
it will be no violence upon these comprehensive words, to iaply from 
them, that the legal government ot his followers, as well as of their reli« 
gion, doth depend upon that principle to this day. His apostle has also 
told us, that ‘ love is the fulfilling of the law, and that God himself is 
love.’ How can so divine an union, then, be separated and destroyed? 
And what is the Christian profession, but to follow the example of that 
Redeemer, and to be made hike unto him? He was meek and lowly— 

atient and just, and eminently submissive to the existmg government of 
= country. He was neither irascible—nor revengeful, nor contentious 
even for hisown. He was kind and pitiful, without respect of persons, 
and the summary of all his precepts was universal benevolence. What 
an ample and sublime exposition is this of the common laws of nature, 
and all preceding revelations? This then be our religion, and our law! 
Are not all the aetions and duties of mankind comprehended init? Why 
should men abstain from the commission of injuries, but for the love ot 
their brethren? Why should they be honest, but because no dishonest 
man can love him whom he hath defrauded? Why may they not envy 
and covet, but because every one should wish as well to his neighbour as 
to himself? Such is the system of religious law, and what do our legal 
ceeerwe more than enforce that charitable system? How do human 

eings become tender parents, dutiful children, affectionate friends, obe- 
dient subjects, patriots devoted to their country, and zealous for the ge- 
neral welfare, but through that love which is religion, and that obedience 
which js the fulfilling of the law?” 


Had Sir Henry forgot that ‘‘ the parson must not be an- 
swered in the pulpit,” when he put so many interroga- 
tions? The bulk of his auditors could not answer, nor will 
they ever be able to do so, unless some of the good Fellows 
of Cambridge become expounders. 

The disturbances at Ely are happily at an end; and if 
we ascribe the speedy termination of them, in a great mea- 
sure, to the judicious conduct of Sir H. B. Dudley, we shall 
do him no more than justice. But it was by bis wisdom 
asa magistrate, not his eloquence as a preacher, that he 
contributed so largely to the restoration of the public peace; 
and, therefore, we would have him be fixed for life on that 
bench, which alone he seems capable of adorning. | 
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Ant. I11.—JVistoire des Factions de la Révolution Fran- 
¢oise, par Joseru Lavatue'e, ancien Capitaine d’ Infan- 
terie, ancien Chef de Division a la Grande Chancelliere 
de la Légion d’ Honneur, &c. &c. 3 vols. 8vo. Murray, 
Albermarle Street. 1816. 


[Concluded from Vol. IT. p. 643.] 


"Tue Fédération, on the Mth of July, 1790, is painted by 
our author with a degree of enthusiasm, which proves how 
much it delighted bis patriotic soul. But he is obliged to 
own, that on this day of reconciliation the torch of discord 
was thoroughly kindled ; and that the lighting of it was 
speedily followed by the horrid massacres committed at 
Thoulouse, at Marseilles, at Montauban, and in the glaciers 
of Avignon. The promulgation of the new constitution put 
an end to the labours and the existence of the Constituent 
Assembly, on the 30th of September, 1790. Itis, perhaps, a. 
matter of regret, that this assembly, in which were many 
patriotic and enlightened individuals, did not continue its 
sittings, till experience bad proved what was good, and what 
defective, in the constitution which it had framed. How- 
ever this may be, the Legislative Assembly met on the Ist of 
October, 1791, and it was soon perceived that it contained 
three parties, as powerful as they were dangerous. ‘The re- 
publicans, proud of their success in abolishing absolute 
power, were emboldened to attempt the subversion of mo- 
narchy, and the vain project of establishing a republic on 
the ruins of a throne. Among the true republicans, the 
members of the Gironde, Guadet, Vergniaux, brissot, were 
no less remarkable for abilities than for eloquence. Robes- 
pierre, Danton, Couthon, &c. were the chiefs of theanarchists 
—aset of men who, detesting equally the king and the 
Gironde, meditated the destruction of both, and soon openly 
avowed their intention of levelling at once the throne and the 
altar. But, however opposite the dispositions and plans of 
these two parties were, they united in the intention of de- 
stroying the monarchy; and differed only upon the means 
by which the work should be accomplished. In one of the 
secret meetings of the Gironde it was assumed, as our author 
informs us, that nothing could save the country from blood- 
shed and ruin but the abdication of the king. It was, theree 
fore, determined, that he must be persuaded or compelled to 
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adopt this unpalatable measure. It issomewhat remarkable, 
that the Seaihins had then come to the same resolution, and 
were actually planning an insurrection for the same purpose. 
It broke out on the 20th of June, 1792, when the palace was 
forced ; and the king remained for several hours exposed to 
the insults of the mob. He proved, on that day, that he 
was not wanting in personal courage. His life was saved b 
the firmness and the presence of mind which he dicghayel, 
and the plans of the Jacobins were for a while defeated. 
W hen intelligence of this outrage reached the provinces 
and the army, it excited universal indignation against its 
authors. La Fayette hastened to Paris ; but he came alone. 
Had he been accompanied by his army, the safety of 
France might have been insured. Emboldened by the ob- 
vious weakness and timidity of this general, and by the 
indecision of the court, Robespierre and his Jacobins re- 
sumed their wonted audacity. They lavished on the sove- 
reign the most opprobrious epithets; accused him of trea- 
chery and duplicity, and dared to call down on his head 
the vengeance of a misguided nation. It was now evident 
that a crisis was at hand. The plot was laid, the catastrophe 
was fast approaching; but one man of courage might yet 
have saved France. La Fayette was far from being that 
man. Dismay was painted on every countenance; terror 
reigned in every heart. ‘The mayor of Paris, Pétion, gave 
the signal of civil war, by bringing to the bar of the Assem- 
bly an address asserting that the king had lost the confidence 
of the nation. ‘This criminal step was soon followed by the 
arrival at Paris of the Marseillois. In the mean time the 
court seemed plunged into the most reprehensible apathy ; 
and all effectual means of defence were most unaccountably 
neglected. At last the 10th of August, the fatal day which 
was to witness the downfall of the most ancient monarchy in 
Europe, dawned, and the insurgents advanced towards the 
palace. The Swiss guards, some faithful batallions of the 
national guards, and many noblemen and gentlemen, had 
rallied round their monarch; but his humanity prevailed 
over the advice of his friends and the exhortation of the 
queen, who cried out to him, more than once, *‘ Sire! Sire! 
montez a cheval.” He abandoned his defenders; quitted 
the palace of his ancestors, sought refuge in the Assembly, 
and reigned no more. The shew of respect with which he 
was received was of short duration; and he was soon com- 
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mitted to the Temple, whence he issued only to ascend the 
scaffold. 

The massacres of the 10th of August were only preludes 
to the inhuman murders committed in the various prisons of 
Paris during the first days of September. Posterity will 
scarcely believe, that it was in the very house of Danton—of 
the minister of justice himself—that the plans of murder 
were discussed! and that this was done with so small a de- 
sire of concealment, as to prove at once the contempt in 
which the Assembly was held, and the insolence both of the 
Jacobins and the Commune. To the honour of the French 
nation be it recorded, that the indignation against the Com- 
mune of Paris was very general throughout the country ; 
but the pusillanimity of the Assembly suflered every outrage 
to pass unpunished. 

The National Convention now opened its sittings; and, as 
our author observes, 


“¢ Vint étonner le monde par la hardiesse de ses conceptions, por la féroe 
cité de ses maximes, par l'étonuante grandeur de ses entreprises, par Vins 
concevable bassesse de ses imimitiés, par la constante atrocité de ses 
vengeauces, et par la double soif, et du sang des Frangois, et du sang de 
ses membres.”—Vol. II. p. 3. 


The storms which had agitated the Legislative Assembly 
broke out with redoubled violence in the National Conven- 
tion, and their effects were felt from one extremity of Eu- 
rope tothe other. Like Saturn, the French revolution began 
now to devour its own children. The scaffold was dyed 
with the blood of fresh victims, whilst the horrors of civil 
war armed Frenchmen against one another, and begat the 
bitterest enmities. 


“« La rage des discordes civiles,” says our author, “ l’indifférence et pour 
le crime et pour les vertus : la patience au sein des privations, et l’emporte- 
ment au millet des contradictions les plus puériles ; l'acharnement le plus 
inconcevable 4 se détruire, uni a l’invincible volonté de vaincre tous les 
rois; tel devint tout-a-coup le Frangois que tous les sentimens de l’hon- 
neur, bien plus encore que la gloire de ses armes, avoient mis au premier 
rang des peuples de la terre.” —Vol. LI. p. 5. 


The first act of the Convention was to abolish royalty, 
and proclaim France a republic; its second was the trial 
and condemnation of the king. Every possible means had 
been employed by the factious to stir up the people against 
their unfortunate monarch. Petitions were sent daily to the 
Convention, calling upon it to proceed upon the trial of 
Liouis—a measure which was soon approved both by the 
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Montagne and the Gironde. Hence the Convention, in 
direct violation of every principle of justice, decreed that 
the king should be tried at its bar; thus constituting itself 
at once the prosecutor and the judge of its sovereign. The 
event of such a trial could not be doubtful. ‘The condemna- 
tion of the king was a great crime; but it was the crime of 
ambitious demagogues at the head of desperate factions. 
The common executioner, Samson, and his sons, refused to 
stain their hands with the blood of their king; but the 
demagogues did not blush, the factions did not relent. 
During the whole of the 2Ist of January, Paris was silent, 
and all the public places were either shut or deserted. ‘Ter- 
ror was painted on every countenance, and even the most 
violent Jacobins could scarcely conceal their consternation. 

The death of the king served as the signal for the contest 
between the Montagne and the Gironde. Both parties aimed 
at sovereign power. ‘The Montagne was soon subdivided 
into two factions, one of which acknowledged Danton as its 
leader, the other Robespierre. Robespierre hated Danton, 
but feared him; whilst Danton despised Robespierre too 
much to fear him. They aimed alike at power ; but, as 
usual, sought to attain it by means suited to their different 
capacities. Danton, bold and daring, coveted the sove- 
reignty under any appellation: Robespierre, no less ambi- 
tious, but more dastardly, sought only for the dictatorship 
and the destruction of bis rival. But if they were rivals in 
the pursuit of power, they were allies in the plan of anni- 
hilating the Gironde: and this infatuated faction, blind to 
its danger, as well as to the means it possessed of crushing 
its odious rival, and saving France from anarchy, awaited, 
with seeming unconcern, the blow. which threatened its ex- 
istence. The desertion of Dumouricr hastened the eatas- 
trophe. The storm gathered round the Gironde; destruc- 
tion was on every side, and its choice seemed at length to be 
confined to the dagger and the scaffold. The situation of 
France was dreadful and critical. ‘The armies were disor- 
ganized and defeated. ‘The Vendeeans had overrun several 
of the western departments, and counter-revolutionary in- 
surrections were daily breaking out in the south. The ter- 
rific decree, which declared one half of France ‘ suspects,” 
had increased the consternation of the well-intentioned ; 
‘whilst Marat, the atrocious Marat, openly preached murder 
and robbery in the tribune of the Convention, or in the dis- 
gusting sheets of his journal. 
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The impunity of this monster encouraged the Jacobins 
to pursue their plan of crushing the Gironde. This occa- 
sioned the insurrection of the 3lst of May; which was not 
crowned, however, with the expected success. ‘The Gironde 
was alarmed, but not destroyed; and Paris was saved frons 
the intended piilage by the steadiness of the national guards. 
But the day of blood was only delayed. On the 2d of June; 
Henriot, marching into the hall of the Convention at the 
head of 100,000 men, compelled this assembly to decree the 
proscription and arrestation of the devoted Girondists. ‘The 
triumph of the Montagne was complete, and the reign of 
terror established, under the name of a revolutionary govern- 
ment. The first acts of this new government were, the con- 
stitution of 1793,—the arrestation of seventy-three moderate 
members of the Convention,—the execution of the queen, 
of the princess Elizabeth, and of the deputies of the Gi- 
ronde,—and the tardy act of justice which brought Egalité 
to the scaffold. 

Terror and death hovered over France, daily destroying 
innumerable victims in ‘he insulted name of Liberty; and 
proconsuls were sent into various departments, which they 
contrived to deluge with blood. ‘Then appeared in the an« 
nals of murder, Carrier, Lebon, Couthon, Collot d’Herbois, 
&c. &c. monsters who delighted in the miseries of their 
fellow-citizens. Robespierre had reselved to free himself 
from so troublesome a rival as Danton. ‘lo accomplish this 
object, the revolutionary tribunal was established. The 
members of the Commune, devoted to Danton, were brought 
to the scaffold—whither they were soon followed by their 
leader, who fell a victim to his security and his contempt 
for Robespierre. Collot d’Herbois and Billaud Varennes 
had aided in the destruction of Danton, with the hopes of 
reaping some of the fruits of his death. But Robespierre 
was no sooner master of the Convention, than he hastened to 
consolidate the power which he had acquired. Not content 
with creating a secret and active police, which governed 
France under his direction, he established, for his personak 
protection, a body of 6000 youths, who were wholly devoted 
to his cause, and ready to shed their blood in the defence of 
his person. ‘The more to attract notice, and to justify his 
precautionary measures, Cecile Renard, a young, timid, ins 
offensive girl of sixteen, was falsely accused of an attempt on 
his life, and perished with all her family. In the mean time, 
the tyrant became suddenly the advocate of religion, and 
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obtained from the Convention a decree, informing the world 
of its belief in the existence of a Supreme Being! To 
commemorate this decision, a day was appointed for the 
celebration of a festival in honour of the Supreme Being; 
and this day was fixed by Robespierre for his proclamation 
as Dictator of France. Ample bribes had been lavished on 
the lower class of the Fauxbourgs, who were to hail him by 
this title. But, having been paid before-hand, and being 
eager to enjoy the fruits of their efforts to create a sovereign, 
they filled the guingwettes, and forgot the dictatorship in the 
pleasures of intoxication. Foiled in this attempt; sur- 
rounded by powerful rivals, who considered his death as 
indispensable to their very existence; and destitute of both 
energy and courage, the domination of Robespierre could 
not last. The 9th Thermidor (28th July, 1794) witnessed 
the fall of the most cruel and contemptible tyrant whose 
name is recorded in the pages of history. 

The Jacobins now acknowledged as their chiefs Collot 
d’Herbois and Billaud de Varennes ; and were opposed by a 
new faction, known under the name of Thermidorians. A 
passion for inordinate power was the object of both; but the 
Jacobins avowed their intentions with boldness, whilst the 
Thermidorians concealed theirs under the mask of modera- 
tion. The latter prevailed: Billaud and Collot were trans- 
ported to Cayenne; and the Jacobins, after some fruitless 
attempts to recover their departed power, abandoned the idea 
of popular insurrection, Bayonets are henceforth to decide 
the fate of successive factions. 

As soon as tranquillity seemed restored, the Convention 
published a constitution, which new-modelled the govern- 
ment, and divided the legislative body into a Council of 
Elders and a Council of Five Hundred; into which the 
Convention decreed that two-thirds of its present members 
should be admitted. A decree so arbitrary in its nature was 
justly considered asan insult to the freedom of popular elec- 
tion; and a resolution to resist its execution led to the insur- 
rection of the 13th Vendemiaire, (5th October,) when the 
sections of Paris, incited, according to our author, by the 
royalists, attacked the Convention, but fell by thousands by 
the fire of the troops which that assembly had collected for 
its protection. The following anecdote proves the natural 
levity and elasticity of the French character, 

* Qui le croiroit? Une vingtaine de ces jeunes gens vaincus, se rendi- 
rent dans une guinguette située a l'autre extremuté de Paris..... La, ils se 
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firent servir un souper splendide, oublierent bient6t les fatigues du jour, 
consacrérent la nuit a Bacchus et aux Muses, chanttrent leur défaite dans 
vingt couplets, et par les calembourgs et par les épigrames se vengérent de 
cette convention qu’ils n’avoient pu vaincre par les armes: et viola le 
Francois.”—Vol. II. p. 314. 


The short reign of the Directory was less disturbed by 
contending factions than that of the National Convention 
had been:—not, however, because the JaCobins were de- 
stroyed, or the hopes of the royalists at an end; but because 
France sighed for internal repose. M. Lavallée believes, 
that the first directory and the two councils were composed 
of men actuated by the purest patriotism, and devoted to the 
cause of genuine liberty. He praises Le ‘Tourneur and La 
Reveilliére Lépaux; vindicates the character of Reubel; 
extols the military science of Carnot; and finds nothing re- 
markable in Barras, except his love of shew and magnifi- 
cence. In this, as in several other instances, we are far 
from being inclined to adopt his sentiments. 

The Directory was no sooner installed, than Hoche was 
sent to terminate the Vendean war, which he accomplished 
after the memorable disasters at Quiberon. We are happy 
to find our author earnest in his endeavours to vindicate the 
conduct of the British admiral, on this melancholy occasion, 
from the heavy accusation of withholding assistance from 
the discomfited remains of the emigrant army. 

The first attempt to overthrow the Directory was made by 
the Jacobins, headed by Babaeuf. Weak in point of num- 
bers, but full of resolution, they formed the mad and daring 
project of overturning the existing government. The con- 
spiracy was soon discovered, and its authors arrested and 

unished. According to M. Lavallée, this conspiracy was 
intended only to mask one of much greater importance. 
He believes that it was secretly encouraged by the royalists, 
with the intention of rendering liberty odious to France by 
the crimes and outrages of its defenders. However this may 
be, the influence of the royalists was such, that, upon the 
renewal of the Directory and the two councils, they suc- 
ceeded in bringing in Barthelemy, and several members well 
known for their partiality to the Bourbons. Thesanction of 
Pichegru increased their hope of ultimate success, which was 
rendered more probable by the division known to exist in the 
Directory. Reubel, Barras, and La Reveillére Lépaux, 
formed a secret committee, from which Barthelemy, and even 
Carnot, was excluded. ‘This triumvirate, aware of the ad- 
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vantage of being the aggressors, had confided a large mili+ 
tarv torce to Hoche Bs Augereau, for the avowed purposé 
ot crushing the rising spirit of royalism. The refractory 
members were tulormed of the storm which threatened them, 
bat they seem to have wanted the resolution necessary to 
protect themselves from its violence. They wete suddenly 
arrested on the 18th Fructidor, (4th of September,) 1798. 
Pichegru ad fifty-two of his colleagues were banished or 
proscribed ; Barthelemy shared the same fate; but Carnot, 
being more on his guard, had time to effect his escape. 
The arbitrary exile of so large a portion of its representae 
lives, was viewed with indignation by the great majority of 
the nation ; and the murmurs against a government capable 
of committing such an outrage, were loud and general. 
Being well aware that the people would not fail to manifest 
its sentiments at the approaching elections, the Directory 
strove to secure its existence, by rejecting every member 
whose sentiments did not agree with those ot the triumvirate. 
The system of scission was adopted; a system monstrous in 
its nature, and subversive of every principle of liberty and 
independence. It was artfully insinuated, that, to insure 
the safety of France, the anarchists and the royalists should 
be alike excluded trom the two councils; that, should the 
majority of the electors in any place seem inclined to elect 
persous attached to either of these parties, the well-meaning 
and patriotic electors should then secede from the rest, and 
choose men devoted to the government, without considering 
whether the seceders constituted the majority or not. In 
consequence of this mean and perfidious plan, the operations 
of the general assemblies Were, in most cases, annulled, 
whilst those of the scission were alone admitted to be legal. 
This measure, however, was not attended with all the hoped- 
for success ; for, in several instances, the return did not an- 
swer the expectations of the government, which, by its dar- 
ing violation of the freedom of election, only made a public 
exposure of its weakness, and of the little reliance which it 
placed on the unbiassed support of the nation. 

The unpopularity of the Directory was still further in- 
creased by its decree for the confiscation of English goods. 


“On se figuroit par la, nuire au commerce Anglois. On ne nuisoit 
qu’ aux commergans Frangois, et quand lempereur daus la suite étendit 
cette mesure désastreuse a tous les pays conquis, et qu'il fit bruler sans 
aucun profit quelconque, et pour le seul plaisir de détruire, ces marchan- 
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dises Angloises, il ne fit aucun mal a l’Angleterre, il n’en fit qu’a lui seul, 
en accumulant sur sa mMte cet Gnorme fardeau de haines et de vengeances 
qui finit ala longue par l’écraser.”——Vol. LE. p. 120. 


These political errors, together with the financial embar- 
rassments, the successes of Suwarrow, and the loss of Italy, 
encreased the discontent of the nation, and encouraged the 
opposition in the council of Five Hundred, headed by Lucien 
Buonaparte, more openly to attack all the measures of a 
vovernment, which had now lost the confidence of the na- 
tion. In this state of affairs, Bauonaparte suddenly and un- 
expectedly arrived at Paris, where every thing had been pre- 
pared, and was received as the saviour of France. M. La- 
vallée observes, however, with much truth, 

* La joye tnt de la folie. Mais c’étoit la joye de l’égoisme. 1 ne faui 
pas que Buenaparte s’y trompe, ce n’étoit point une joye d'amour; le 
peuple de Paris name personne. Il s’aime, voila tout. L’espérance de 
son benheur, voikk ce qui l’occupe; mais non pas le bonheur de celui 
qu’il salue: et si ses esp€rances changeoient dix fois par jour, dix fois par 
jour il changeroit de salutation.”—p, 159. 


Ilis base desertion of the army entrusted to his command 
was overlooked, and he was raised suddenly to sovereign 
power; not from any love borne him by the Parisians, but 
because they were tired of the Directory, as they had before 
been of the Convention, and of Louis XVI., and as they 
were soon to become of Buonaparte himself. ‘There was, 
nevertheless, a conspiracy on foot, which planned in the 
sreatest secrecy the revolution of the 18th Brumaire (9th of 
November). The chief conspirators were Lucien Buona- 
parte, president of the council of Five Hundred; Le Brun, 
yresident of the Council of Elders; the direetors Siéyes and 
ogee Ducos; Fouché, minister of police ; and several emi- 
nent generals. Even on the evening of the 17th, the re- 
maining directors seemed unconscious that the end of their 
reign was at hand; nor did any disturbance in Paris mark 
an approaching change in the government. The Council 
of Elders had adjourned its sittings to St. Cloud; and Buo- 
naparte was charged to carry this decree into effect. Early 
on the 18th, Barres sent in his resignation ofa dignity which 
he saw was departing from him, and he was conducted 
with some shew of respect to his seat at Gros Bois. Every 
thing being now prepared, the intended blow was struck, 


“Te 18, le Canseil des Cing Cents se rassembla dans Ja salle de 
Vorangerie a St. Cloud, et le Conseil des Ancieus dans une des salles du 
palais. Lucien Buonaparte présidoit les Cing Cents. Les troupes étoieat 
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en battaille dans la cour du chateau; les grenadiers @ la porte de l'assem- 
blée. L’aspect de lap pi areil militaire importunoit les hommes encore amis 
de la liberté que possédoit l'assembiée. Quelques orateurs acheverent 
d’enflammer les esprits. Lucien tenta de les calmer. Il devint objet des 
reproches les plus vifs. Buonaparte entre. Il entre seul. Les dissidens 
lentourent. Les cris d bas le dictateur, a bas le tyran se tont entendre. 
Vingt poignards sont levés sur lui, Voila la grande faute; elle perdit tout. 
Elle rendit les militaires acteurs dans cette scéne. Les grenadiers en- 
forcent la porte. Buonaparte est délivré. Lucien se dépouille de la tage. 
Ii sort, harangue les troupes. Elles arrivent au pas de charge; quelques 
députés qu’on appele factieux sout arrétés, d'autres s’echappent; la salle 
est évacuée; l’assembiée est dissoute, le militaire est maitre, et la révo- 
lution est consommée,”’—p. 172. 

The members of the party met soon after. The abolition 
of the directory was decreed, and a provisional government, 
composed of three consuls (Buonaparte, Sieyes, and Roger 
Ducos) immediately proclaimed. ‘Thus ended the last. re- 
volution ; thus was destroyed the last shadow of liberty ; 
thus was established the most severe, the most complete 
system of military despotism that ever was known, 

Our author is a great admirer of the military talents of 
Buonaparte, andr anks him above Alexander, Cesar, or 
Pompey, in ancient times; and, in modern times, he con- 
siders him as equalled only by the Duke of Mariborough., 
But, however great our admiration of Marlborough may be, 
we are rather surprised that Mr. L. can find no other mo iern 

eneral worthy of being compared with his favourite hero, 

Surely he will not say, “that there is ; any thing in all the ate 
chieve ‘ments of Buonaparte superior to the famous retreat of 
Moreau, or to the victory at Hohenlinden ; and can none of 
the campaigns of W ellington, cannot the battle of Water- 
loo, vie with any of the boasted triumphs of Napoleon ? 

The fall of the Directory was followed by the publication 
of a new constitution, on the 25th December, 1799; on which 
day the three consuls were solemnly inst alled. The first 
attempt against the life of Buonaparte was that which was 
made by means of the irfernal machine, onthe 24th of De- 
cember, 1800. A barrel, filled with gunpowder and other 
combustibles, had been placed in the narrow street of St. 
Nicaise, through which the consul was obliged to pass in 
his way to the opera. The explosion took ‘place too late ; 
and England was, as usual, accused of having meanly con- 
spired against the life of the consul ;—an accusation which is 

combated by our author with a warmth of expression which 
does equal credit to his heart and to his judgment. The 
battle of Maringo, the conquest of Italy, and the general 
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pacification of Europe, had encreased the popularity of Buo- 
naparte, when it suffered a severe check by the trial of 
Moreau, the murder of Pichegru, and the assassination of 
the Duke DE nzhien. Our author is of opinion, that the 
story of the suicide of Pichegru was an idle and foolish tale, 
believed by no one; and he mentions a rumour that prevailed 
at Paris, of its having been invented by his friends, in order 
to enable bim to effect his escape; that the corpse exhibited 
was that of a malefactor who had been just executed; and 
ihat the weneral had left France, and had entered into the 
service of the English East-India Company. The only 
cause assigned for ‘the assassination of the Dake D’ ughien 
was, that among the papers of Pichegru there was found a 
pian for raising that prince to the throne, to the exclusion 
of the other branches of his family; a plan which, if it did 
‘xist, iad never received the sanction of the prince. 

Buonaparte, no longer satisfied with the humble name of 
consul, boldly assumed the imperial purple; and the con- 
ent of the people, indifferent as to the tithe of their new mas- 
ter, and fearful of resisting the will of the man who had the 
army at his disposal, was easily obtained. If the first fa- 
vours of the newemade emperor were lavished on his soldiers, 
his first acts of despotism were levelled against the influ- 
ence of the people: hence he created eighteen marshals of 
France, and deposed one hundred members of the tribu- 
nate. 

[t was toattach the soldiery more closely to his person, that 
the Legion of Honour was instituted, and that its crosses 
were distributed with profusion among the soldiers of every 
regiment. Having thus secured his power, he seemed to 
have arrived at the summit of human e¢reatness. Absolute 
monarch of the finest kingdom in the world, master of the 
greater part of [Europe hy his successes at Austerlitz, at 
Jena, at Essling, &c.; and strengthened by his alliance with 
‘ustria, his dynasty seemed to be immoveably established. 
Thus situated, had he given peace to Europe, and applied 
himself to heal the wounds which he had inflicted, by the 
encouragement of commerce and the arts, France would 
have blest him as her saviour, and Europe ‘would have ad- 
mired and honoured him. But, blinded by his passions, 
intoxicated by his power, and urged on by his insatiable 
ambition, and his implacable hatred of this country, he ar- 
roused at length the nations of europe to a sense of their dan- 
ger, and compelled them to secure, by his ruin, their owe 
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political existence. Although our author is evidently ani 
admirer of Buonaparte, he does not hesitate to attribute his 
fall to the causes to which we have alluded. It was his 
ambition that led him into Spain; it was this same ambition, 
coupled with his desire of injuring England, that carried 
him into Russia. In neither of these leading transactions 
of his reign can we discover any traces of enlarged views, 
or of profound policy. We agree, indeed, with Mr. L. in 
considering his unceasing hatred of England as one of his 
greatest political errors; and as conducive, ina great de- 
grec, to the downfall of his power. 


“Cette haine de Napoléon pour l’Angleterre, fut Vane de ses plus 
grandes erreurs. Je crois qu'il s'exagéra trop @ luieméme la position dans 
laquelle son idée supposoit l’Angleterre. HH crut que l’assistance du con- 
tinent lui éto:t indispensable. Il ne la considéra que eomme une maison 
de commerce on de banque, dont la banqueroute devient forcée si on lui 
ferme les caisses de tous les capitalistes. La prohibition, et surtout la 
combustion des marchandises Angloises étoit la plus fausse, la plus vict- 
euse, et la plus funeste de toutes les mesures.”—p. 346. 


Still Mr. L. believes him to have been a great sovereign ; 
and thinks that he might have been a good one, bad not the 
base adulations of his courtiers corrupted the natural great- 
ness of his mind. ‘The unjust invasion of Spain is consi- 
dered as a foul stain on the fair fame of Buonaparte. 
Mr. L. laments that the man who had shewn, till then, 
so much frankness and magnanimity in his treaties with 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia; and whose moderation in 
prosperity was considered by many as bordering on impru- 
dence, should suddenly have abandoned the glorious path 
he had pursued, have descended to the mean expedient 
of kidnapping a faithful ally, and have invaded the country 
of an unprepared and confiding people. A change of cha- 
racter so singular is attributed by our author to the perfidious 
counsels of a set of men, who were plotting in silence the 
destruction of his power, and who, therefore, sought to 
render him odious in the eyes of Europe. If such was the 
plan of his advisers, it was ultimately crowned with the most 
complete success. An aggression upon a friendly power, so 
unjust and so unprovoked, alarmed the sovereigus of Eu- 
rope, and induced them to seize the first opportunity of de- 
stroying the power of a man whom no treaty could bind, 
and who, in the plenitude of his power, evidently aimed at 
universal domination. His unexampled reverses in Russia 
gave the signal of general defection. Prussia was the first 
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io shake off her degrading yoke, and her noble example was 
soon followed by Austria. i hen, a close alliance was formed, 
which had for its object the annihilation of that gigantic 
power which threatened the independence of Europe. The 
decisive battle of Leipsic broke entirely the charm of invipei- 
bility, which had hitherto attended his arms ; and effected the 
emancipation of the continent from the galling yoke of 
France. But even the sacred territory of France was nat 
respected by the allies. The Russian, Austrian, and Prus- 
stan forces inundated that country, proud of the laurels 
which they had reaped in the plains of Germany; and eager 
to revenge the excesses which the French had committed in 
their respective countries. ‘The same infatuation still pre- 
sided over the plans, and guided the actions, of Buonaparte, 
who seemed now irresistibly impelled towards inevitable 
destruction. But all the errors of these last months of his 
reign, the rejection of the terms of peace offered to him at 
various times during the arduous contest; and the disasters 
which attended him in his last campaigns, are attributed by 
Mr. L. to the faction which was preparing his ruin, and at 
the head of which he seems inclined to place 'Talleyrand. 
If France still placed her forces at the disposal of Buona- 
parte, it was less for the purpose of defending bim than with 
4 view to protect iis territory from the horrors of foreign in- 
vasion: bu: the legislative body was no longer the submis- 
sive slave of the tyrant. ‘The situation of “their country, 
and a deep sense of their duty, or, as (he author imagines, 
the insinuations of the faction hostile to Buonaparte, induced 
M. Lainé and others to express their sentiments with a bold- 
ness which amazed France and all Europe. It is, however, 
io be regretted, if this faction did really exist, (and we 
confess that we do not entirely disbelieve its existence,) that 
it dul not then beldly avow its intention of rejecting the 
common enemy, aad of recalling the Bourbons; since it 
might, by such a declaration, have ayerted the evils of in- 
vasion. 

At length, the allied troops invested the city of Paris.— 
Preparations had been made for its defence; but they are, 
considered by M. Lavellée as inadequate to the intended 
purpose ; and he insinuates that the fidelity of Marmont was 
more than doubtful on that occasion. However this may be, 
the name of the Bourbons had not yet been mentioned, nor 
did any one entertain even the most distant idea of their ap- 
proaching return. A council of regency is formed, with 
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Talleyrand at its head. The déchéance of Buonaparte is 
decreed and announced; and, after some hesitation, the 
tyrant consents to exchange the throne of France for the SO~ 
vereignty of Elba. It was not till then that the name of 
the Bourbons was mentioned, and their intended return offi- 
cially announced. Our author, who is now a good Bouwr- 
bonist, assures us, that this event, so fortunate for France, 
was hailed with rapture by all the people; but he regrets 
that it should bave been accomplished by means of a fac- 
tion: and such is his determination to save the credit of the 
emperor, that he ventures to assert that Cardinal Fesch, 
Lucien Buonaparte, and even Madam Mere, were leagued 
against him on this occasion; and that to their influence, 
and to that of the leading men of the Bourbon party, the 
dethronement of Buonaparte must be attributed. 

The same men who had accomplished his ruin in 1814, 
led him once more to destruction in 1815. This, if true, 
may throw some light on the conduct of Louis XVIII. to- 
wards many men, whom we should have rejoiced to see 
receiving the reward due to their crimes. Our author is, 
however, angry with them. 


“ Le gouvernement auquel la France obéissoit lors de cette invasion in- 
attendue, légitima leurs actions. Ils agirent cette fois sans étre flétris du 
nom de factieux; mais cette honte de moins ne rendit pas les moyens 
qu’ils employérent plus nobles et plus généreux. La ruse, la duplicité, la 
perfidie €toient leurs armes ordinaires, etils en userevt pour soutenir une 
cause légitume. Sauvez le monarque, dit 'homme le plus marquant, ou 
l'un des plus marquant de cette faction, Sauvez le monarque, je 1€ponds 
de la mondrehie.’ Mais pour sauver la monarchie, il etoit inutile de voler 
dans les bras de lusurpateur, d’aller l’accabler de perlides caresses, et de 
le servir pendant trois mois.”—p. 458—9. 


Little notice is taken by Mr. L. of the means which faci- 
litated the return of Buonaparte to France, and enabled him 
to reach Paris unmolested. He hastens to the last catas- 
trophe. The usurper, attacked by all ‘urope, rushed to 
the field of Waterloo, where his star set, we hope, for ever. 
Of the ever-memorable battle of Waterloo, our author speaks 
in the following ambiguous terms. 


“La bataille de Waterloo prononca entre un homme et le monde. Le 
dénouement de cette journée est un probléme. De long tems il ne sera 
résolu. De part et d’autre toutes les heures de ce grand jour appartinrent 
a la bravoure, et un seul instant @ la trahison; quelques minutes dé- 
vorerent une gloire de 25ans. Un quart de sitcle fut comme noa avenu; 
et dix millions d’hommes en sortant de leurs tombeaux aurojent pu de- 
mander al’ Europe, pour quoi done avons nous vers€ notre sang ?”-—p. 439. 
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This great event, destructive of the hopes of Buonaparte, 
was followed by a ‘second abdication of the power which he 
had usurped; by his surrender to the British nation ; and 
by his subsequent transportation to the Island of St. He- 
lena. What narrow limits now confine the man, who once 
found all Europe too small for the immensity of his ambi- 
tion! buture ages alone can judge of him with imparti- 
ality; but we are inclined to believe that posterity will cou- 
sider him rather as an extraordinary man thanasa great one. 
We are not prepared to deay him some good qualities as a 
sovereign and as a general. He encouraged, in some de- 
gree, the arts of peace, as weil as those of war. The resto- 
ration of Lyons, the "embellishments of Paris, the public 
works at Boulogne and at Cherbourg, and the astonishing 
road across the Simplon, will long remain monuments of 
his glory and greatness. The amazing activity of his 
mind, aad the vigour of his constitution, gave an energy to 
his councils, which ensured the success of his enterprises ; 
but it was the energy of lightning, rapid in its progress, and 
destructive in its course. We uniformly perceive more 
quickness than elevation in his ideas; and in the conscious- 
ness of power we ever sce him despise the dictates of pru- 
dence and caution. Ile wished to be feared and admired, 
but not to be loved. Hence he sought to amaze rather than 
to captivate the world. —Impelled by unbounded ambition, 
he formed the plan of renewing the Western Empire; and 
considered the population of France only as the means 
which were to raise him to the summit of greatness. Hence 
he learnt to reflect without emotion upon the many thousand 
lives he might sacrifice in each attempt, and unfeelingby 
strewed the continent of Europe with the mangled bo- 
dies of the instruments of his power. His successes were 
no doubt wonderful; but much of our astonishment will 
vanish, if we consider the immense means he had at his dis- 
posal, and the boldness with which he trampled under foot 
the laws of nations, whenever they impeded his course. He 
armed the whole population of one half of Europe against 
the military power of single states, and he was successful : 
but when these siates, to save their independence, adopted 
the same plan, and tought with him in his own way, he 
was driven from the throne, and became a captive. His in- 
vasion of Spain and his attack on Russia willenable posterity 
to judge of his merits as a polit ician; and from his last 

campaigns in Germany and in France, bis military talents 
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will be estimated. The murders of Wright, of Pichegru, and 
of the Duke d’Enghien, and the proscription of the Spanish 
winces, are stains on his character, which nothing can efface. 

Ve are, however, willing to allow, that he was eminent in 
some respects—eminent for his ambition, which was more 
unbounded than that of Cesar or of Alexander; eminent as a 
destroyer of the human race, in which character he will 
rank above Attila, Tamerlane, or Ghengis Khan; eminent 
for the enormity of his crimes, which exceeded that of any 
tyrant of ancient Rome; and eminent for the rapidity of 
both his rise and his fall, neither of which has a parallcl in 
the history of mankind. 


—_ ieee anaes 


Art. 1V.—An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, and its 
Dependencies in Persia, Tartary, and India; comprising 
a View of the Afghaun Nation, and a History of the 
Dooraunee Monarchy. By the Hon. Movunrtstuart 
Exruinstone, late Envoy to the King of Caubul, &c. 
Longman and Co. 1815. 4to. 


Or the causes which have led mankind to seck an acquaint- 
ance with the numerous productions of the globe, and with 
the manners, customs, and character, of its inhabitants 
under their diversified forms, war has ever been the most 
efficient. Its motives are usually the most urgent—its views 
and its plans the most comprehensive; and the additions 
which it has made to the stores of human knowledge, di- 
rectly or indirectly, are, therefore, the most extensive and 
valuable. It is, however, far from our intention to become 
the advocates of war; peace is the ardent desire of otir 
hearts: but, when the evil must be borne, it would be folly 
to reject the good with which it is accompanied, and not to 
enjoy the bloodless trophies which it is capable of affording, 
bt others wear the laurels gained in the ensanguined 
ield. 

The last twenty years, to which we referred in noticin 
Sir John Malcolm's History of Persia, forms a peridd 
in the modern history of the world, never, perhaps, sur- 
passed in the magnitude and variety of its events; and 
seldom equalled in the greatness of its plans. The princi- 
pal circumstances which gave rise to this and the other mis- 
sions that took place about the same time, and the effects 
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they produced in counteracting the schemes of ambition, 
have already been explained. But the gigantic project 
of the man who could lately boast that his dominions rested 
with their right on the Baltic, and their left on the Mediter- 
ranean, is of a more recent date, and was happily frus- 
trated by clements not only more terrible, but more conclu- 
sive in their effects, than the weapons of any diplomatic 
corps. ‘Fhe French have not hesitated to assert that, if 
Buonaparte could have passed the winter at Moscow with his 
400,000 men, it was his intention carly in the following 
spring fo have marched half that number through Caubul, 
upon our Indian possessions; while the remainder, strength- 
ened with powerful reinforcements, were to have pressed 
upon St. Petersburgh. In this design he was doubtless en- 
couraged by the recollection that the king of Caubul, a few 
years before, had put his army in motion towards the East, 
and was supposed to meditate an attack upon the British 
possessions in that quarter of the globe. But he prudently 
returned to his own dominions without having appeared on 
the British frontier. 

The value and importance of the present work, as welt 
as of the whole series which have resulied front the same 
causes, are greatly increased by tle previous deficiency of 
our information respecting the regions to which they relates 
and it requires neither stretch of retrospect, nor exertion of 
memory, to recollect numerous anomalies in our knowledge 
of those eastern regions which a more enlarged intercourse 
has removed. Few years have elapsed since the physical 
nature of Oriental Asia, and the character of its tobabitants, 
were universally supposed to be very different from what is 
at present known to be the fact. ‘The british possessions 
then consisting of extended plains exposed to the unremit- 
ting action and enervating heat of the solar beams, it re- 
quired a penctration little short of prophecy to anticipate 
an acquaintance with mountains hiding their heads in pers 
petual snow, and with men clad in the unshorn skins of the 
flock to shield themselves from the inclemencies of the sea- 
sons. Languorand pusillanimity were long regarded asthe 
only prominent features in the characters of eastern nations; 
but a more extended intercourse with those regions has ex- 
hibited men, who are equally distinguished for their courage 
aid ferocity. 

Geography is greatly indebted to the work before usy as 
well as to most others of the series to which we have 
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referred; nor is natural history or physical science without 
its obligations. But while we examine what has been done, 
we cannot refrain from reflecting how much more might 
have been accomplished, if the interests of science had been 
as much attended to as those of politics and commerce, by 
the projectors of missions. In surveying these missions, 
we perceive no men of acknowledged and general science 
accompanying them—none who has made particular 
branches of human knowledge the subject of continued 
study :—even botany, zoology, and mineralogy appear to 
have been overlooked, notwithstanding the vast field that 
was presented for these researches, and the incalculable 
treasures which might have been the reward of judicious 
and continued application. Nothing, however, is further 
from our intention than blaming either Mr. Elphinstone, or 
any of those persons by whom he was accompanied ; each 
of whom appears to have discharged the duties devolving 
upon him with assiduity, fidelity, and success; but it 
is not so easy to exonerate those by whom they were sent. 
Much may be urged in favour of our countrymen in the 
East, whose chief business is the realization of pleasure and 
profit, and where science is not at all times a commodity 
that can be boughtand sold. The same cannot be pleaded in 
extenuation of the neglect in those missions which proceeded 
from this country. 

It must also be admitted, that the work before us derives 
both interest and importance from the nature, extent, and 
situation of the country of which it treats, as well as from the 
scantiness of our previous knowledge relative to that king- 
dom. Situated between the two great empires of Persia and 
India, Caubul has not only been alternately subject to each, 
but has given sovereigns to both. Lying in the midst of 
tributary states, who pay no other allegiance than that which 
is enforced by the power of the sword, it is not easy to assign 
its exact limits; but, according to Mr. Elphinstone, it is 
bounded, on the north, by the great range of mountains 
denominated Hindoo Coosh; on the south, by the Lower 
Sind ; west, by Herauh and the Lake of Zirrah ; and, on 
the east, by Hindostan. It extends from about the 24th to 
the 37th degree of latitude; and from 62deg. to 77 deg. of 
East longitude; being about 550 miles from north to south, 
and 600 from east to west, and covering a surface of more 
than 300,000 square miles. ‘The population was estimated 
hy one of the gentlemen in the mission; and Mr. Elphin- 
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stone asserts, that it cannot be less than 14 millions. In this 
Wide space, a variety of different people are found; the 
chief of whom are the Afghauns, which with others are said 
by the present writer to contribute to the estimated popula- 
tion in the following proportion: viz. 


Afghauns ..coscdccaccesccccccce 4,300,000 
Beloches 6 dacs wi ccecesapecese's 1,000,000 
Tartars, of all descripiions.......-.. 1,200,000 
Persians (including ‘Tanjiks) ...... 1,500,000 
Indians (Cashmeerees, Juts, &c. &c.) 5,700,000 
Miscellaneous tribes -...........- 300,000 


There is, however, considerable uncertainty relative to 
the accuracy of these numbers, as no actual enumeration 
was made; and Mr. Elphinstone thinks the Beloches and 
Tartars are much under-rated in the preceding account. 

The arrival of the French embassy in Persia, in 1808, 
with other indications of Buonaparte’s disposition to pay 
his respects, if possible, to the governor-general of British 
India at his own residence, was the cause of Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s visit to the king of Caubul. As it was well known in 
India that the court of Caubul was extremely haughty, and 
entertained a mean opinion of European nations, it was 
determined that this embassy should be fitted out in a style 
of oriental splendour; and preparations were made for 
its final equipment at Delhi, as the most proper place for 
the commencement of its route. Mr. Elphinstone’s suite 
consisted of a secretary and two assistant-secretaries, a sur- 
geon, two surveyors, two captains of the army, and six 
lieutenants; besides an escort of two hundred cavalry, and 
an equal number of infantry. The preparations bein 
completed, the mission left Delhi on the 13th of October, 
1808; and after proceeding about one hundred miles west- 
ward, through the British territories, they approached the 
great desert, ‘* which consisted of naked piles of loose sand, 
rising one after another like the waves of the sea, and marked 
on the surface by the wind like drifted snow.” This descrip- 
tion relates to the commencement of the desert, in the vici- 
nity of Canound. After a few days march from this 
place, across the Shekhawuttee, country, they entered the 
territories of Bikaneer, of which Mr. Elphinstone presents 
the following striking picture. 


‘“* The Shekhawutte seems to lose its title to be included in the desert 
when compared with the two hundred and eighty miles between its west- 
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ern frontier and Babawulpoor, and, even of this, only the last hundred 
miles is absolutely destitute of inhabitants, water, or vegetation. Our 
journey from the Shekhawut frontier to Pooggul, a distance of one hun- 
dred and eighty miles, was over hills and valleys of loose and heavy sand, 
The hills were exactly like those which are sometimes formed by the wind 
on the sea-shore, but far exceeding them in their height, which was from 
twenty to one hundred feet. They are said to shift their positions, and to 
alter their shapes, according as they are aflected by the wind; and in 
summer, the passage of many purts of the desert is said to be rendered 
dangerous by the clouds of moving sand; but when I saw the hills, (in 
winter), they seemed to have a great degree of permanence ; for they bore 
a sort of grass, besides poke, and the thorny bushes of the baubool, and 
the bair, or jujube, which altogether gave them an appearance that some- 
times amounted to verdure. Among the most dismal hills of sand, one 
occasionally meets with a village, if such a name can be given to a few 
round huts of straw, with low walls and conical roofs, like little stacks of 
corn. These are surrounded by hedges of thorny branches stuck in the 
sand, which, as well as the houses, are so dry, that if they happened to 
catch fire, the village would be reduced to ashes in five minutes These 
miserable abodes are surrounded by a few fields, which depend for water 
on the rains and dews, and which bear thin crops of the poorest kind of 
pulse, and of bajra, or holcus spicatus; and this last, though it flourishes 
m the most stenie countries, grows here with difficulty, each stalk seve- 
ral feet from its neighbour. The common inhabitants are Jauts. The 
upper classes are Rathore Ranjpoots. The former are little, black, and 
ill-looking, and bear strong appearance of poverty and wretchedness. The 
latter are stout and handsome, with hooked noses and Jewish features. 
‘They are haughty in their manners, very indolent, and almost continually 


drunk with opiom.”—p. 5. 

It cannot be supposed that a desert of this description 
could be passed by such a company without preparation ; 
and accordingly camels were hired at Canound to carry 
water and provisions, which completed the number to six 
handred, besides twelve or thirteen elephants. ‘Their water 
was carried in bags, made of ox and sheep skins; besides 
twenty-foor large eopper vessels, two of which were a load 
foracamel. All the women who had accompanied them 
were sent back from the edge of the desert, with all the ser- 
vants that could be spared; but this did not by any means 
secure them the services of the remainder, *‘ for such was 
their dread of the descrt, that men of all descriptions de- 
seried by twenties and thirtics;’’ till they were so far ad- 
vanced as to render it impossible for them to return. As the 
route was at all times exposed to plunderers, and the neigh. 
bouring tribes were at war with each other, they hired an 
additional escort of one hundred horse and fifty foot in Shek- 
hawuttee, to assist in protecting the long line of baggage. 
All these preparations being made, they marched forward. 
Chey moved at night, and rested during the days. The 
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imarches were seldom very long, never exceeding twenty-six 
miles, nor falling short of fifteen; but the fatigue which the 
party experienced bore no proportion to the distance. The 
line, when in the closest order, was two miles in length ; 
and the path by which they proceeded extremely winding, 
in order to avoid the sand-hills. It was too nasrow to 
admit two camels abreast; and if an animal stepped aside, 
it sunk in the sand, as in snow; so that the least ob- 
struction to the head of the line stopped. the whole; nor 
could the front move on, if the rear was detained, lest 
the division that was left behind should either lose its 
way, or be plundered. The want of water, and the bad 
quality of that which could be obtained, were great hard- 
ships. Water-melons supplied this want of water in some 
degree; but the excessive use of these, joined to fatigue 
and other circumstances, bad such an effect on the health 
of the men, that thirty sepoys, besides others, were taken 
ill in one day, and forty persons died during the first week 
of their halt at Bikaneer; the first sight of which presents 
the appearance of a greatand magnificent city in the midat 
of a barren and sandy desert. 

Bikancer was at that time invaded by five different armies; 
one of which, consisting of 15,000 men, had arrived within 
a few miles of the city; but.the raja had caused ,all the 
wells to be filled wp within ten miles of Bikaneer, and: trusted 
for deliverance to the desolation with which .he was, sur- 
rounded. Mr, KE. halted in the vicinity of thecity from the 
5th to the Loth of November, and maintained an amicable 
intercourse with the raja, who also visited the-English camp, 
and. conversed freely on various subjects. ‘‘ Among. other 
topics,’ says Mr. Elphinstone, “ the raja enquired about the 
age of the king, the climate of England, and the politics. of 
the nation. He shewed .a .knowledge of our relation to 
Irance ; andjone of the company asked, whether my mis- 
sion was not. owing to our wars with that nation.” \The 
party left Bikaneer on the b6th, and halted at Pooggul.on 
the 20th, to take in water ;,and, as it is, perbaps, ,impos- 
sible to present the reader with.a stronger instance of local 
attachment than is manifested by the inhabitants,of that mi- 


serable place, we shall give it in Mr. Elphinstone’s own 
words. 


“Tf 1 could present to my reader the foreground of high sand-hills, the 
village of straw-huts, the clay-walls of the little fort going to ruins, as the 
ground which supported them was blown away by the wind, and the sea 
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of sand without a sign of vegetation, which formed the rest of the pros- 
pect, he probably would feel, as I did, a sort of wonder at the people 
who could reside in so dismal a wilderness; and of horror at the life to 
which they seemed to be condemned.”—p. 14. 


On the 25th, our party witnessed a most magnificent 
mirage, which resembled an extensive luke or very wide 
river, the water of which seemed clear and beautiful ; 
and the figures of two gentlemen, who rode along it, were 
reflected as distinctly as in real water. ‘The following day 
they experienced a happy change, by passing at once from 
the arid deserts, which they had traversed for about five 
weeks, to fertile and well-cultivated lands. Aftlera part of 
that day’s march had been completed, something appeared 
to stretch across the desert in front of them, which soon 
afterwards appeared to be trees. This accelerated their 
march, and they soon reached the ‘* place where the desert 
and the cultivated fields were separated as by a line. A long 
row of trees ran along the edge of the sands; and beyond it were 
clumps of trees, green fields, and wells of abundant and clear 
water, with houses, and every sign of fertility and cultivation.”’ 
Such are the operations of nature, and the invigorating in- 
fluence of water! And what a striking instance does this 
arid «lesert afford of that desolation which would universally 
prevail, were it not for the perpetual circulation of that 
renovating and life-supporting fluid. Nor was this difference 
in appearance confined to the vegetable kingdom alone; the 
inhabitants on the west side of the desert presented a strong 
contrast to those on the east. ‘Those they now saw were 
strong, dark, and harsh-featured ; wore their hair and beards 
long ; frequently used caps instead of turbans; and spoke 
a language wholly unintelligible to their Hindostanee at- 
tendants. 

The mission spent a few days in the neighbourhood of 
Bahawulpoor, which is situated near the left bank of the 
Hyphasis; in the appearance of which they were disap- 
pointed ; but Mr. E. observes, ** it was impossible to look 
without interest on a stream which had borne the fleet of 
Alexander.” Here their reception from Bahawul Khan was 


‘ extremely liberal and kind. Onthe 4th of December, they 


got the baggage across the Hyphasis; and on the following 
day moved from its right bank, and directed their route to- 
wards Moulton, situated on the north-east of the former 
town, and near the eastern shore of the Chenaule or Ace- 
sines. ‘This river they passed on the 21st of December, in 
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the vicinity of that city, and directed their march more to- 
wards the west, in order to cross the lower extremity of that 
extensive desert, which stretches for about two hundred and 
fifty miles from north to south, between the Chenaub and 
the eastern bank of the Indus. It was about three miles 
west of the Acesines that they first perceived the mountains 
of Afghanistan; and two marches more brought them within 
the limits of the inundation of the Indus, where every thing 
indicated the richness of the soil. Thence they proceeded 
northwards for about seventy miles to the ferry of Kaheree, 
where they crossed the Indus in flat-bottomed boats, on the 
7th of January, 1809. ‘The river, besides its interest as the 
western boundary of Hindostan, is described as a noble 
object from its appearance and the surrounding scenery. 
Its breadth at this ferry is L100 yards, though diminished 
by several parallel streams, one of which was 290 yards in 
breadth. In crossing the river, the feet of the camels were 
tied, and they were put into the boats like ordinary bag- 
gage. Theelepbants alone swam across, to the great astonish- 
ment of the natives; whose notions of us, says our author, 
were not a little extraordinary. 

“ They had often no conception of our nation or religion, We have 
been taken for Syuds, Moguls, Afghans, and even for Hindvos. ‘They be- 
lieved we carried great guns packed up in trunks; and that we had certain 
sinall boxes, so contrived as to explode, and kill half a dozen men each, 
without hurting us. Some thought we could raise the dead; and there 
was a story current, that we had made and animated a wooden ram, at 
Moultan; that we had sold him as aram, and that it was not till the 
purchaser began to eat him, that the material of which he was made 
was discovered,” —p. 28. 

Directing their route towards the north, and advancing 
for some time between mountains on the left and the Indus 
on the right, Mr. Elphinstone and his suite arrived at a 
place where the mountains on each side have an abrupt de- 
scent to the river, which is compressed into a deep stream 
of only 350 yards in width. The road is cut along the 
base of one of these mountains for more than two miles; 
and, though it had been widened for the occasion, it was 
still too narrow for the camels with their bulky burdens to 
pass. ‘* Beyond this, the road was cut out of ‘solid salt, at 
the foot of cliffs of that mineral, in some places more than 
a hundred feet high above the river. ‘The salt is hard, clear, 
and almost pure. It would be like crystal, were it not in 
some parts streaked and tinged with red. In some places, 
salt-springs issue from the foot of the rocks, and leave the 
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ground covered with a crust of the most brilliant whiteness. 
All the earth, particularly near the town, [Calla-baugh, ] is 
almost blood-red; and this, with the strange and beautiful 
spectacle of the salt-rocks, and the Indus flowing in a deep 
and clear stream through lofty mountains, past this extra- 
ordinary town, presented such a scene of wonders as is scl- 
dom to be witnessed.” Continuing their march still to the 
northward, they entered Peshawer, where the King of Cau- 
bul then had his residence; and to whom, after consider- 
able discussion relative to the ceremonies of presentation, 
they were introduced. Mr, Elphinstone gives a very clear 
and interesting account of his interviews with the king ; 
perspicugusly describes the city of Peshawer, its inhabi- 
fants, and surrounding district; with the state of society 
it presents; gives a brief view of the posture of affairs 
at court; and of the return of the mission to India. The 
reverses of fortune which the king of Caubul experi- 
enced about that time are already well known; and for 
the oiher subjects we must refer the reader to the volume 
itself, where he will sect with an ample recompense for his 
trouble. 

After having treated of the progress of the mission to the 
kingdom of Caubul, its transactions during its residence at 
Peshawer, and its return to Dethi, Mr. Elphinstone 
enters upon a geographical delineation of Afghanistan. 
In this he treats in a full and perspicuous manner of the 
situation, boundaries, mountains, rivers, natural and poli- 
tical divisions, and climate of that country. Not so, how- 
ever, of its animals, vegetables, and minerals; respecting 
which his information is at once scanty and imperiect, the 
whole occupying only about siz pages of the work, and pre- 
senting a striking example of that want of scieace attached 
to the ,mission, which we have noticed in a preceding 
part.of this article. But these different subjects can only be 
‘studied with effect in the work itself, accompanied with the 
excellent map of the country which Mr. E. has. given. 

The second book of the work is occupied with a 
general account of the inhabitants of Afghanistan. In 
this .book, .which constitutes the most instructive, pleas- 
ing,.and important part of the work, the author treats of 
the origin and early history of the Afghans; the division 
and goverament,of {hat pation; the, marriages, condition, of 
the .women, funerals, education, language, learning, .teli- 
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gion, sects, Moollahs, superstitions, &c. among that people ; 
with their hospitality, predatory habits, manners, customs, 
and character. He then enters into a more particular ac- 
count of the inhabitants of towns, and of the superior 
classes of society, with the trade and husbandry of Caubul. 
As there is, however, hardly any part of Afghanistan in 
which the population consists wholly of unmixed Afghans, 
Mr. E. very properly subjoins an account of the other tribes 
and nations that are to be met with in the various and di- 
versified regions of Afghanistan. ‘The two most distin- 
guished of these classes are the ‘Taujiks towards the west, 


_and the Hindkees towards the east. In the subsequent book, 


Mr. E. enters into a particular account of the Afghan tribes, 
many of which are accompanied by coloured portraits, il- 
lustrating their costume, &c., which renders them extreme] 
interesting. Having completed his account of Afghanistan 
in the three preceding books of his work, in the fourth the 
author treats of the other provinces and dependencies of the 
kingdom of Caubul. These are Bulkh or Bactria, and the 
Uzbeks; the Eimaks and Hazarehs, Herat, Seestan, Belochis- 
tan, and the Lower Sind, Upper Sind, Moultan, Lya, and the 
countries between Leia and Cashmeer, with this last province. 
He also treats of the Royal Government of Caubul, in the 
fifth book; besides subjoining five distinct appendixes, on sub- 
jects immediately connected with his professed design. The 
first of these contains a brief but well-digested history of the 
kingdom of Caubul, from the foundation of the Dooraunce 
monarchy. The second contains an abstract from the Jour- 
nal of a Mr. Durie, who was a native of Bengal, and the 
son of an Englishman, by an [ndian mother. Mr. Durie 
had imbibed the notions of an Englishman, and, impelled 
by a thirst for travelling, he had traversed Afghanistan lei- 
surely, in poverty and almost alone; had lodged every 
where with the people of the country, and had consequently 
acquired an intimate knowledge of their situation and charac- 
ter. The third appendix embraces an account of some of the 
neighbouring countries, not within the limits of the king of 
Caubul’s dominions. The fourth is an extract from Lieu- 
tenant Macartney’s Memoir, relative to the construction of 
the map, and the general face of the country, especially 
the mountains and rivers. The fifth contains a vocabulary 
of the Pushtoo language, as spoken in the Eastern and West- 
ern districts, compared with the English. 
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Having given this rapid sketch of the embassy, and of the’ 
contents of the work betore us, and feeling the impossibility, 
in an article of this nature, to follow its intelligent and ju- 
dicious author through the various subjects we have enume- 
rated, we shall satisfy ourselves with presenting the reader 
with a few extracts, as affording at once specimens of his 
style and manner, and general views of the nature of 
the country, and of the state of society and industry in the 
regions to which they relate. As an introduction to his 
origin and early history of the Afghans, he makes the fol- 
lowing remarks, which are evidently the observations of a 
strong mind accustomed to reflection, and convey a lively 


and striking picture of the physical and moral state of the 
Afghan monarchy. 


“If a man could be transported from England to the Afghan country, 
without passing through the dominions of Turkey, Persia, or Tartary, he 
would be amazed at the wide and unfrequented deserts, and the moun- 
tains covered with perennial snow. Even in the cultivated part of the 
country, he would discover a wide assemblage of hills and wastes, un- 
marked by enclosures, not embellished by trees, and destitute of naviga- 
tion, canals, public roads, and all the great and elaborate productions of 
human industry and refinement. He would find the towns few, and far 
distant from each other; and he would look in vain for inns or other con- 
veniences, which a traveller would meet with in the wildest parts of Great 
Britain. Yet he would sometimes be delighted with the fertility and 
populousness of particular plains and valleys, where he would see the 
productions of Europe, mingled in profusion with those of the torrid zone ; 
and the land laboured with an industry anda judgment no where surpassed. 
He would see the inhabitants, following their flocks, in tents, or assembled 
m villages, to which the terraced roofs of mud-walls give an appearance 
entirely new. He would be struck at first with their high and even harsh 
features, their sun-burned countenances, their long beards, their loose 
garments, and their shaggy mantles of skins. When he entered into so- 
ciety, he would notice the absence of regular courts of justice, and of 
every thing like an organized police. He would be surprised at the fluc- 
tuation and instability of the civil institutions. He would find it difficult 
to comprehend how a nation could subsist in such disorder; aud would 
pity those, who were compelled to pass their days in such a scene, and 
whose minds were trained by their unhappy sitwation to fraud and vio- 
lence, to rapine, deceit, and revenge. Yet he would scarce fail to admire 
their lofty and martial spirit, their hospitality, and their bold and simple 
manners, equally removed from the suppleness of a citizen and the awk- 
ward rusticity of a clown; and he would, probably before long, discover, 
among so many qualities that excited his disgust, the rudiments of many 
virtues. 

** But an English traveller from India would view them with a more fa- 
vourable eye. He would be pleased with the cold climate, elevated with 
the wild and novel scenery, and delighted by meeting with many of the 
productions of his native land. He would first be struck with the thin- 
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ness of the fixed population, and then with the appearance of the people ; 
not fluttering in white muslins, while half their bodies are naked, but so- 
berly and decently attired in dark-coloured woollen clothes; and wrapped 
up in brown manties or in large sheep-skin cloaks. He would admire 
their strong and active fornis, their fair complexions, and European fea- 
tures; their industry and enterprise; the hospitality, sobriety, and con- 
tempt of pleasure, which appear in all their habits; and, above all, the 
independence and energy of their character. In India, he would have left 
a country where every movement originates in the government or its agents, 
and where the people absolutely go for nothing; and he would find him- 
self among a nation, where the control of government is scarcely felt, 
and where every man appears to pursue his own inclinations, undirected 
and unrestrained. Amidst the stormy independence of this mode of life, 
he would regret the ease and security in which the state of India, and 
even the indolence and timidity of its inhabitants, enable most parts of 
that country*to repose. He would meet with many productions of art and 
nature that do not exist in India; but, in general, he would find the arts 
of life less advanced, and many of the luxuries of Hindostan unknown. 
On the whole, his impression of bis new acquaintances would be favour- 
able ; although he would feel that, without having lost the ruggedness of 
« barbarous nation, they were tainted with the vices common to all 
Asiatics. Yet he would reckon them virtuous, compared with the people 
to whom he had been accustomed; would be inclined to regard them with 
interest and kindness; and could scarcely deny them a portion of his 
esteem. 

“Such would be the impressions made on an European and an Indian 
traveller, by their ordinary intercourse with the Afghans. When they 
began to investigate their political constitution, both would be alike per- 
plexed with its apparent inconsistences and contradictions, and with the 
union which it exhibits of turbulent independence and gross oppression. 
But the former would, perhaps, be the most struck with the despotic pre- 
tensions of the general government; and the latter with the democratic 
licence, which prevails in the government of the tribes.”—p. 149. 


It would be impossible for us to cite instances in which the 
various ingredients stated, in the preceding extract, as consti- 
tuting the compound character of the Afghans, areexem plified; 
we shall, however, endeavour to illustrate two of their most 

yrominent features—their hospitality, and their predatory 
habits. Through the former of these qualities, a man without 
money might travel through the whole country without ever 
being exposed to want—through the other, he would scarcely 
fail of being robbed, if he had any thing to lose, by the 
very Afghan who had fed him, as soon as he had quitted 
his protection. 


«‘ The most remarkable is a custom peculiar to this people, and called 
Nunnawantee (from two Pushtoo words, meaning “I comein.”) A per- 
son, who has a favour to ask, goes to the house or tent of the man on i 
it depends, aud refuses to sit on his carpet, or partake of his hospitality, 
ull he sball grant the boon required. The honour of the party thus soli- 
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cited will incur a stain, if he dges not grant the favour asked of him; 
and, so far is the practice carried, that a man over-matched by his eve- 
mies will sometimes go nunnawantee to the house of another man, and 
entreat him to take up his quarrel; which the other is obliged to do, 
unless he is utterly unable to interfere with effect, or unless some circum- 
stance render his interference obviously improper. 

- A still stronger appeal is made, when a woman sends her veil to an 
Afghan, and implores his assistance for herself or her family. It was by 
this expedient that Tirnour Shah’s queen prevailed on Sirapaz Khan (the 
father of the present grand vizier) to afford his assistance in the elevation 
of Shah Zeman to the throne; an event chiefly brought about by his in- 
fluence. 

“ This last custom is not connected with the laws of hospitality; but it 
is those laws alone which protect every individual who feb entered the 
house of an Afghan. A man’s bitterest enemy is safe, while he is under his 
roof; and a stranger who has come into an Afghan’s house or tent, is under 
the protection of the master, as long as he stays in the village. From this 
principle arises the obligation of protecting and defending a fugitive, 
whatever may be his erime; and hence the frequency of elopements with 
women from one Oalooss to another, and of the refuge found by murder- 
ers in a similar flight. 

“ The protection which the rights of hospitality confer, does not extend 
beyond the lands of the village, or, at most, of the tribe; and there are 
undoubted testimonies of Afghans, of predatory tribes entertaining a tra- 
veller, and dismissing him with presents, and yet robbing him when they 
met bim again, after he was out of their protection. 

“It seems astonishing to a European, that the reciprocal good offices, 
which must pass between the host and the guest, should not soon form a 
connection sufficiently strong to prevent their injuring each other after the 
rights of hospitality have ceased; and, in fact, there is no point in the 
Afghan character which it is more difficult to get a clear idea, than the 
mixture of sympathy and indifference, of generosity and rapacity, which 
is observable in their conduct to strangers. In part of the country, where 
the government is weak, they seem to think it a matter of course to rob 
a stranger, while in all other respects they treat him with kindness and ci- 
vility. So much more do they attend to granting favours than to respect- 
ing rights, that the same Afghan who would plunder a stranger of his 
cloak, if he had one, would give him a cloak if he had none. If these 
inconsistences only appeared in their own country, their behaviour might 
be owing to their natural love of gain; and their point of honour, with 
respect to guests. But, how are we to explain the same conduct, when 
their meeting in a foreign country gives the stranger no claims to their 
hospitality? All the authentic accounts I have of the treatment of stran- 
gers by Afghans, either in their own country or elsewhere, gives an im- 
pression of philanthropy and politeness, when there was no temptation to 
depart trom these principles. But, when there was any inducement to 
plunder the stranger, and even sometimes when much was to be gained by 
deceiving him, there was no great appearance of justice and good faith.” 

p. 226. 


After touching upon various other topics which constitute 
the manners, customs, and character of the Afghans, Mr. 
Elphinstone closes his observations on this last head 
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with the following paragraph, and with it we shall con- 
clude our account, as far, at least, as relates to that 


people. 


‘« | know no people in Asia who have fewer vices, or are less voluptu- 
ous or debauched ; but this is most remarkable in the west: the people 
in towns are acquiring a taste for debauchery; and those in the north-east 
of the country are far from being pure. The Afghans themselves com- 
plain of the corruption of manners, and of the decline of sincerity and 
good faith, and say that their nation is assimulating to the Persians. Their 
sentiments and conduct towards that nation greatly resemble those which 
we discovered some years ago towards the French. Their natural anti- 
pathy, and a strong sense of their own superiority, do not prevent their 
imitating Persian manners, while they declaim against the practice, as de- 
praving their own. They are fully sensible of the advantage which Persia 
has over them at present, from the comparative union and vigour of her 
councils; and they regard the increase of her power with some degree of 
apprehension, which is diminished by their inattention to the future, and 
by their confidence in. themselves. To sum up the character of the 
Afghans in a few words; their vices are revenge, envy, avarice, rapacity, 
and obstinacy; on the other hand, they are fond of liberty, faithful to 
their friends, kind to their dependents, hospitable, brave, hardy, frugal, 
Jaborious, and prudent; and they are less disposed than the nation in 
their neighbourhood to falsehood, intrigue, and deceit,”—p. 252. 


Our fair readers will excuse us for extracting a few more sen- 
tences relative to the manufacture of an article of dress, which 
is held in great repute by most of them—we allude to the 
shawls of Cashmere, or, as it is here called, Cashmeer. 
This account was drawn up by Mr. Strachey, (the secre- 
tary to the mission,) who made many enquiries on the sub- 
ject, and even had some shawls manufactured by pioneers 
belonging to the embassy, under his own immediate in- 
spection. 


“ A shop may be occupied with one shawl, provided it be a remarkably 
fine one, above a year, while other shops make six or eight in the 
course of that period. Of the best and most worked kinds, not so much 
as a quarter of an inch is completed in a day, by three people, which is 
the usual number employed at most of the shops. Shawls containing 
much work are made in separate pieces at different shops; and it may be 
observed, that it very rarely happens that the pieces, when completed, 
correspond in size. 

“The shops consist of a frame-work, at which the persons employed sit 
on a bench: their number is from two to four. On plain shawls, two 
people alone are employed, and a long narrow, but heavy, shuttle is used; 
those, of which the pattern is variegated, are worked with wooden needles, 
there being a separate needle for the thread of each colour; for the latter, 
no shuttle is required. The operation of their manufacture is, of course, 
slow, proportionate to the quantity of work which their patterns may. 
require. 
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‘© The Oostand, or head-workman, superintends while his journeymen 
are employed nezr him, immediately uncer his directions. If they have 
any new pattern in hand, or one with which they are not familiar, he de- 
scribes to them the figures, colours, and threads which they are to use, 
while he keeps before him the pattern on which.they happen to be em- 
ployed, drawn upon paper. | 

“ During the operation of making, the rough side of the shawl is upper- 
most on the frame, notwithstanding which the Oostand never mistakes the 
regularity of the most figured patterns. 

“The wages of the Oostand (the employer furnishing materials) are 
from six to eight pice per day; of the common workmen, from one to 
four pice (a pice in Cilianind may be about three half-pence.) 

‘“‘ The wool of which the shawls are made is imported from Tibet and 
Tartary, in which countries alone the goat which produces it 1s said to 
thrive. ‘That which 1s brought from Rodauk is reckoned the best. Its 
price in Cashmeer is from ten to twenty rupees for a turruk (which is sup- 
posed to be about twelve pounds): the whitest sort is the dearest. 

“Tt would, perhaps, be difficult to determine with accuracy the num- 
ber of shawls manufactured annually; supposing, however, that five of 
all kinds are, on an average, made at each shop or loom in the course of 
a year, the number would be eighty thousand, which is probably not far 
from the truth.” —p. 506, note. 


It is now only necessary for us to add, in justice to Mr. El- 

hinstone, whose work affords so much information on sub- 
jects on which so little was before known, that we consider 
it highly creditable to his talents and his research. The 
style is, in general, manly and perspicuous, and well 
adapted to the purposes for which it is employed ; but some 
of the words are rendered strange in their appearance by a 
needless departure from what may be considered as the es- 
tablished standard of oriental orthography. Mr. E. has 
uniformly substituted au for the a, pronounced as in call; 
by this means the termination tan (country) is changed into 
taun, kban (prince) into khaun, and shah into shaus. 
Some other words are also still more disguised by a change 
in spelling them. Cashgar is written Aaushkaur; Badak- 
shan is transformed into Budukhshaun; and we may be 
permitted to observe, that the people who have lately excited 
such dread in one nation, and such interest in others, we 
mean the Cossacks, would not be easily recognized under 
the appellation of Kuzzuks. 
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Art. V.—The Lay of the Laureate. Carmen Nuptiale. 
By Rosert Soutney, Esq. Poet-Laureate, &c. &c. 
London. 1816. 


Tuiene are few writers of the present age who possess equal 
genius aud equal learning with Mr. Southey; and there is 
none who has laboured so assiduously to persuade the world 
that he wants the first, and thoroughly to convince it that he 
has outrageously perverted the latter. 

One of the articles of Mr. Southey’s creed appears to be, a 
belief in a kind of poetical perfectibility ;—and, although he 
conceives himself to have been, since the commencement of his 
literary career, advancing towards a state of perfection, yet we 
believe that few, even of his warmest admirers, will be disposed 
to yield themselves converts to his opinion. ‘To us, indeed, 
the very reverse of that opinion seems to approach nearer to 
the truth—and, if we mistake not, there is more of genuine 
poetry in Joan or Arc, (though an unfortunate subject for an 
Epic,) than ia any of his subsequent productions. There is 
much splendid poetry in Tue Last or tue Gotus; though, 
upon the whole, we should no more think of comparing it in 
effect to the nobler and more animated poctry in Mapoc, 
than we should of comparing the picture of the Battle of 
Waterloo to the Cartoon of Pisa. The other things which 
he has published since he has been honoured with the laurel, 
are utterly unworthy of his name: the PiLGRIMAGE To 
Warertoo is exceedingly monotonous, unpoetical, and 
fatiguing, and his Opes are absolutely intolerable. The 
melancholy fate of his Canmen TriumPHALE is well known; 
and the present performance, we are afraid, deserves a doom 
equally severe. 

The proem sets out with a profession of the author’s 
thankfulness, that, instead of waiting, like other poets, to 
reccive his laurels from posterity, he has A ng been 
crowned with them, by one whom he evidently considers as 
much better qualified to bestow them; and he then goes on, 
in pure kindness, to oblige us with a recapitulation of all the 
songs which the wreath and its giver have inspired. These 
strains, he telis us, ** beseemed him well.” He is sadly ata 
loss, however, to conceive what he is to say about the nup- 
tials... . but he most luckily recals to mind the Erituasa- 
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u1on of Spenser; and this recollection produces the only 
very good verses in the poem. 


“ He whose green bays shall bloom for ever young, 

And whose dear name whenever I repeat, 
Reverence and love are trembling on my tongue, 

Sweet Spenser,- ++ -sweetest bard, yet not more sweet 
Than pure was he, and not more pure than wise, 
High-priest of all the Muses’ mysteries. 
I call’d to mind that mighty master’s song 

When he brought home his beautifullest bride, 
And Mulla murmur’d her sweet undersong, 

And Mole with all bis mountain-woods replied ; 
Never to mortal hips a strain was given 
More rich with love, more redolent of Heaven. 
His cup of joy was mantling to the brim, 

Yet solemn thoughts enhance’d his deep delight ; 
A holy feeling fill’d his marriage-hymn, 

And Love aspir’d with Faith a heavenward fhght. 
And hast not thou, my soul, a solemn theme? 
I said, and mus’d until I fell into a dream.” 


These verses we have quoted for the sake of their linked 
and long-drawn-out harmony. The third line in the second 
stanza seems to us singularly melodious, and the fourth gives 
us an exemplification of Mr. Southey’s faculty of sonorous 
reduplication. 

In Mr. Southey’s dream, he fancies himself burried along 
by a crowd towards a festal ball, into which his laurel 
(like the golden bough in the A*neid) procures him admis- 
sion. The walls of this hall are hung with pictures, and 
decorated with statues, in commemoration of British valour. 


While the poet is gazing about him, the hall is filled with 


statesmen, warriors, and ladies, conspicuous over whom Mr. 
Southey recognizes the royal pair; in honour of whom the 
present marriage-song is composed. At the foot of each, 
says Mr. S., lay alion, the one sleek and unruffled, the 
other lean and withered. Next to these lions stood Honour 
and Faith, with the genealogies of whom the author good- 
naturedly favours his readers; and these, like all other gene- 
alogies, are very uninteresting and very unintelligible. 
‘Then a strain of music is heard—and Britannia enters, and 
addresses to the Princess a very long and very dull barangue. 
She is followed by an old gentleman, who, however, is not 
suffered to speak, till we are made acquainted with his father, 
mother, cousins, and sisters, with whom be dwells, ‘* each 
** instructing each,” on the Madras plan of education. Then 
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we are told about his various names and attributes; and the 


poet concludes all this with the eloquent and benevolent re- 
flection, 


“ Alas for those who his wise counsels will not heed !” 


From one introduced in this ominous way, we expected a 
two-or-three-pages oration at least; but we were most agree- 
ably disappointed—for this personage, after a discourse of a 
somewhat moderate length, retires, after delivering to the 
princely couple an enormous folio on experience. Then 
comes forward another shadowy being.— 


“ The next who stood before that royal pair 
Came gliding like a vision o’er the ground j 
A glory went before bim through the air, 
Ambrosial odours floated all around, 
His purple wings a heav’nly lustre shed, 
A silvery halo hover’d round his head.” 


This turns out to be the Angel of the English Church— 
and he is attended by a train whom Mr. Southey describes to 
us ina kind of abridgment of Fox’s Book or Martyrs, 
and with about as much of poetry in it as there is in that 
work. 

This abstract of martyrology we thought was. quite suf- 
ficient; but we found by the forty-eighth stanza that we 
were considerably indebted to Mr. Southey’s forbearance; 
for, although he threatens us with the whole volume, yet he 
most mercifully spares us for the present. After the angel 
has finished his discourse, be abruptly departs, leaving the 
whole company in chiar’ oscuro; but they are most oppore 
tunely re-enlightened by the appearance of another angel, 
whose name is not made known to us,—but who reads to the 
bride a long and most insufferable lecture on education, and 
quotes STORER, a poet deservedly forgotten by every body, 
save Mr. Southey and the editor of the Heiiconia. After 
this is over, the poct hears a song, which reminded him, he 
says, of the children in St. Paul’s. But the interminable 
pageant is not yetended. Hope and Charity enter, and un- 
roll a map; and the latter delivers to the untortunate bride a 
most unendurable discourse upon geography and missiona- 
ries. Under these accumulated distresses, it is not wonderful 
that the poor princess cannot survive,—and she is accord- 
ingly delivered from her prosing persecutors by Death, who 
at last appears, and exclaims—(and we heartily assent)— 


“ My name is Death—the last best friend am I!” 
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Sach is Mr. Southey’s dream—but we are not yet de- 
livered from the dreamer, whose intolerably long prayer we 
are compelled to hear—and which he very complacenily 
concludes with a prophecy about his own immortality and 
his very favourable opinion of this ** Lay :” 


* Go, little book, from this my solitude, .. . 
I cast thee on the waters... go thy ways !— 
And if, as [ believe, thy vein be good, 
The world will find thee after many days. 
Be it with thee according to thy worth f 
Go, little book! in faith L send thee forth.” 


Thus we have given our readers some notion of the con- 
tents of this sleep-bestowing volume—and we think that few 
will desire any farther experience of its potency. But it is 
not only very dull, but very absurd, and very affected. 

Even in Lycipas, the fault of mixing real, immaterial, 
and allegorical persons is very prominent—what, then, must 
the same folly be in this poem? Wedo not see that it was 
absolutely necessary to place Faith on the steps of the throne, 
in the attitude of a maid of honour—or to make the other 
ideal being a kind of chamberlain. Why huddle together 
into one room Lord Castlereagh and the Angel of the English 
Church, Lord Liverpool and Experience, and Lord Wel- 
Jington and the lecturer on education? or why class together 
the fine ladies in gaudy court-dresses and the simple figures 
of Hope and Charity? They remind us of the contrast be- 
tween Pleasure and Virtue, in Guido’s picture. If an ode 
must be written, why not have recourse to the established 
congratulatory phrases, without encumbering us with all this 
superfluous absurdity ? 

We have many such elegant phrases as eschew—jostling— 
sexier —aye-ondlating--Actindl —-fecen-distenglt, tre Ine. 
The yerses, too, sometimes hobble in this manner : 


“In perilous times provided female means, 
Blessing it beneath the rule of pious queens.” 


The titles of thief, and usurper, and “ recreant tyrant, 
** bearing the curse of God and man upon his head,” and 
similar elegant epithets, are bestowed upon Buonaparte with 
no sparing hand ; and Mr. S. treats the cause of Catholic 
emancipation with equal liberality—styling Popery * that 
** harlot old,” and charitably giving the scarlet strumpet all 
the deadly attributes which the most fanatic independent of the 
days of Cromwell would have conferred upon her. Now all 
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this, though it may supply the place of argument in a furious 
newspaper, seems to us to be “* no necessary adjunct to true 
*¢ poetry ,”’—and really makes some people doubt the sincerity 
of Mr. Southey’s political conversion, just as, for a similar 
season, they doubt of the pious conversions recorded in tbe 
Methodist’ Magazine. But it is with Mr. Southey’s poetry, 
and not with his politics, that we have to do—and we sin- 
cerely regret to say, that it requires not much of prophetic 
power to discover, that, if he goes on in his present course, 
he will soon outdo most of his predecessors in duliness, as he 
has already outdone them in childishness and fanaticism, 
and that he will very soon convince the public of what 
they already begin to suspect—that although the perni- 
cious influences of the wreath were not unfelt even b 
Drypen and Warton, yet that the laurel never bestowed 
on them such powers of sinking as it has given to Mr. 
Southey—for we see that he finds ‘‘ even in the lowest deep, 
*¢ a lower still,” towards which he hastens, impelled by a 
principle as irresistible and as unaccountable as that of 
gravitation. 


Art. VI.—The Antiquary. By the Author of ** Waverley” 
and ** Guy Mannering.” 3 vols. Edinburgh, 1816. 


Iw this age of odes, and effusions, and prize poems, and 
mawkish novels in rhyme, and controversies about points of 
sculpture which their authors can never decide, and which, 
after all, are not worth a decision; we are glad to find an 
author, who, instead of inditing sonnets full of melanchol 
and madness, or dissertations equally profound upon de- 
fective inscriptions, detruncated statues, and other mutilated 
remains of art, which prove nothing but the ignorance of 
those who attempt to decy pher them—has arisen to vindicate 
Nature—who has given to paintings which possess the truth 
of history the delightful colouring of romance, and has pre- 
served on his canvas the glowing resemblance of those man- 
ners, customs, and characters, which were fast fading away. 
Though the novels to which we allude bave all the interest 
of well-written fictions of this kind, yet their merit is of a 
much higher class. They are, in fact, (if we may use the 
term) philosophical histories, which delineate, ina way much 
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more enchanting than history, the habits, the manners, the 
workings of the human mind, which belong to the ranks of 
society among whom the author chooses bis persons. These 
operations of mind can be so clearly traced in these works, 
and their effects are so associated with their causes, that we 
can clearly perceive, or at least suppose, all the intervening 
gradations ; from particular persons we are enabled to argue 
to the gencral mass, and thus to follow the chain of facts till 
we arrive at a just calculation of the force of those relative 
associations which govern the actions of a large portion of 
society. Effects may, in general, be more clearly traced to 
their causes in the minds of the vulgar, than in those of 
people of a superior rank—and for this reason; the former, 
being less in the habit of suppressing their feclings, exhibit 
them, not in any logical order, but in their natural course, 
and just as they arise in the mind. Ina novel, which de- 
pends for its success upon the truth of its representations, 
this order of things is more apparent : but the author before 
us, and Miss Edgeworth, are almost the only novel-writers 
who have thus unveiled to us the minds of the vulgar, and, 
by their attention to their minute operations, have presented 
us with a distinct and interesting view of those modes of rea- 
soning, which, being most obvious and natural, influence the 
conduct of that numerous and important class. 

In works of fiction, it appears to us that this developement 
of the springs of action is the spell which fixes so intensely 
the interest of the reader. In Don Quixote, every one 
knows what the hero and the squire will think, and say, and 
do, in their peculiar circumstances. In Gil Blas, on the 
other hand, we are not so familiar with the characters ; and 
the novel excites an interest far less vivid. We are tho- 
roughly acquainted with Fielding’s persons, and we sympa- 
thise with their feelings, almost as deeply as with those of our 
friends, and forthe same reason. While Booth, for instance, 
is running into excesses, what reader does not recur to poor 
Amelia, and paint to himself her mental sufferings, without 
any hint from the author? We love Parson Adams, too, be- 
cause we know him. And the characters of Richardson, it 
is plain, would interest no one, if we did not know intimately 
the thoughts of every bosom. They are, indeed, rather 
ideas than characters, and their apparent reality is commu- 
nicated by thus laying open tous their minds. ‘To give only. 
one illustration: ‘The scene at the glove-shop, in Clarissa, 
appears to us infinitely more ludicrous than any thing in 
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Fielding or Smollett; though, if read by a person unac- 
quainted with the character of Lovelace, it will appear 
trifling and flippant. The wit arises from the circumstance 
of its being conceived by Lovelace, and the fantastic ap- 
pearance of such a character in such a scene. The persons 
(at least Lovelace and Clarissa) in the divine novel to which 
we have just alluded, are very fine abstractions ; and those of 
our readers who are acquainted with them, will agree with 
us, that they could only have been supposed real by the 
means which Richardson has employed. In the same way, 
while reading ‘* Waverley,” we experience no interest in Sir 
Everard, or his brother, or Miss Rachel, or Colonel Talbot, 
or in any of those personages whom we beliold exhibited 
every day, in novels and on the stage ; but our interest is 
absorbed in the contemplation of the characters and actions 
of such men as Fergus, or the Baron of Brad wardine, or even 
of Evan Dhu—because we are familiar with their minds as 
well as their persons. And in the vivid descriptions of the 
country and manners of the Highlanders, (which, from their 
force, seem almost as new tous as they were to those who 
lived in those evil days,) is not our interest heightened, or 
rather caused, by the associations which we form? The cha- 
racter of romantic daring which the enterprise possessed, the 
chivalric qualities and perils of its leader, the lofty virtues 
and determined fidelity of many of those embarked in it, 
and the unfortunate result of the enterprise itself, are all 
rendered dear to the imagination, by their connexion with 
our recollections of the minds engaged in it, and rendered 
pathetic solely by our sympathy with human feelings. 

The truth and accuracy with which the characters of 
Waverley are delineated, are a source of interest to those who 
can only perceive in these novels the representation of exterior 
national manners. What can be more picturesque, yet more 
natural, than the idea of Fergus Mac feck} W ho does not 
feel the most intense interest in the misfortunes of the Baron, 
though half-sportively related? All this interest is increased 
by the strong painting of the external appearance of the 
persons of the story. Wesee distinctly the figure of Fer- 
gus, and the perpendicular form of the Baron, while Saun- 
ders Saunderson, Davie Gellatly, Dugald Mahony, and Mrs. 
Mucklewrath, are almost equally good. We have all the 
gradations of pathos in this story—from the reckless apathy 
of Dugald Mahony after the defeat, up to the Baron’s sub- 
lime resignation to the stroke which makes him an exile from 
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his home; and of female grief, from the ecstatic blubbering 
of Mrs. Flockhart, to the affecting rclation of the sufferings 
of Flora, after the trial and execution of her brother. The 
humorous incidents and characters are in a style peculiar to 
the author, and are painted with much force and vigour ; 
bat those parts which we think most comic, are those in 
which the pleasantry arises in any singular way out of what 
the author is relating: as, Gifted Gilfillan’s command to the 
Drummer to beat the 119th psalm ; and the pathetic effusions 
of the Baillie, which resemble “a charge of horning.” 
Balmawhapple’s valorous daring is also very humorous, 
and even the names introduced excite laughter, though, to 
many of our English readers, they will be absolutely uxpro- 
nounceable. Some people may think the choice of a single 
word, repeated on all occasions, to be very comic—as ** Pro- 
digious!” by Dominie Sampson, inGuy Manuering; but this 
is too much in the taste of Messrs. Morton, Reynolds, and Co. 
the worthy supporters of the modern stage; and an author 
like the present should never descend to this kind of tnita- 
tion. We like better the idea of the Dominie, in his ab- 
stracted fits, continuing to bow like an automaton, till stopped 
like that machine. In the Antiquary, the comparison of 
Miss Oldbuck’s arms in scarlet gloves to a pair of gigantic 
lobsters, and the description of her person and dress, are 
exceedingly good, and in Smollett’s best caricature manner. 

The present novel, like the two former, possesses much 
merit, with a far greater proportion of defects. A great part 
of it is made up of the half witted repariee and tiresome 
liveliness of the modern stage and modern novels. But all 
the comedy of the Antiquary is not of this cast. There are 
admirable specimens of vulgar humour in the pictures of 
Mrs. Mailsetter and her tea-party—of Miss Oldbuck, Jenn 
Rintherout, old Caxon, and, above all, of Mrs. Mucklebacket 
and her cottage and family. In a more elevated style of 
comedy we have the Antiquary, and Edie Ochiltree. But 
these, though good, are inferior in excellence to the charac- 
ters in Waverley and Guy Mannering. However, to make 
amends, we have some very fine and impressive tragic scenes, 
which we shall point out to our readers in the progress of our 
outline of the story. 

Lovel, a young Englishman, is travelling towards the 
north-east of Scotland, and in the vehicle which conveys 
him thither he becomes acquainted with the Antiquary, who 
rs travelling towards the same point. Lovycl discovers some 
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taste for antiquities, which delights the Antiquary so much, 
that, on their arrival at Monkbarns, (the residence of the 
elder stranger,) Lovel is invited to visit him—and we havea 
rather lively description of the library of the Antiquary. 
Soon after, we are introduced to Sir Arthur Wardoar, a 
or se baronet, who has acquired a love of antiquities, 
anc 


to his daughter Isabella. During dinner, a dispute on a 
point of antiquity causes the Baronet to retire in a rage; and 
shortly after their departure, Oldbuck (the Antiquary) is in- 
formed, that, instead of pursuing the usual route, they had 
gone to meet their carriage by the sands.— 


“¢ The sands!’ said Oldbuck, § impossible !’ 

“© ¢Qu, sir, that’s what I said to the gardener; but he says he saw them 
turn down by the Mussel craig—in troth, says I to him, an that be the case, 
Davie, L am misdoubting’— 

“¢ An almanack! an almanack!’ said Oldbuck, starting up in a great 
alarm—* not that bauble!’ flinging away a little pocket-almanack which 
his niece offered bim—‘ Great God! my poor dear Miss Isabella !—fetch 
me instantly the Fairport Almanack.’—Ilt was brought, consulted, and 
added greatly te his agitation. ‘ I'll go myself—call the gardener and 
ploughman—bid them bring ropes and ladders—bid them raise more help 
as they come along—keep the top of the cliffs, and halloo down to them — 
I'll go myself.’ 

““< What isthe matter?’ said his sister and niece. 

“<< The tide !—-the tide!’ answered the alarmed Antiquary. 

“*<Had not Jenny better—but no, Lil run myself, said the younger 
lady, partaking in all her uncle’s terrors—“ I'll run myself to Saunders 
Mucklebacket, and make him get out bis boat.’ 

«Thank you, my dear, that’s the wisest word that has been spoken yet 
—run! run!—To go by the sands" seizing his hat and cane; ‘ was there 
ever such madness heard of !’” 

“ As Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour paced along, enjoying the pleasant 
footing afforded by the cool moist hard sand, Miss Wardour could not help 
observing, that the last tide had risen considerably above the usual water- 
mark. Sir Arthur made the same observation, but without its occurring 
to either of them to be alarmed at the circumstance. The sun was now 
resting his huge disk upon the edge of the level ocean, and gilded the ac- 
cumulation ot towering clouds, through which he had travelled the live 
long day, and which new assembled on all sides, hhke misfortanes and dis- 
asters around a sinking empire and falling monarch. Stull, however, his 
dying splendour gave a sombre magnificence to the massive congregation 
of vapours, forming out of their unsubstantial gloom the show of pyramids 
and towers, some touched with gold, some with purple, some with a hue of 
deep and dark red. The distant sea, stretched beneath this varied and 
gorgeous canopy, lay almost portentously still, reflecting back the dazzling 
and level beams of the descending luminary, and the splendid colouring of 
the clouds amidst which he was setting. Nearer to the beach, the tide 
rippled onward in waves of sparkling silver, that imperceptably, yet rapidly, 
gained upon the sand. 

“ With a mind employed in admjration of the romantic scene, or pers 
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haps upon some more agitating topic, Miss Wardour advanced 1n silence 
by her father’s side, whose recently offended dignity did not stoop to open 
any conversation. Following the windings of the be: ich, they passed one 
projecting port, or headland of rock, after another, and now found them- 
selves under a huge and continued extent of the precipice s by which that 
iron-bound coast is in most places defended. Long projecting reefs of 
rock, extending under water, and only evincing their existence by bere and 
there a peak entirely bare, or by the breakers which foamed over those 
that were partially covered, re mndered Knockwinnock Bay dreaded by pilots 
and ship-masters. The crags which rose between the beach and the main- 
land, to the height of two or three hundred feet, atforded im their crevices 
shelter for unnumbered sea-fowl, in situations seemingly secured by their 
dizzy height from the rapacity ot man Many of these wild tribes, with 
the instinet which sends them to seek the land before a storm arises, were 
now winging toward their nests with the shrill and dissonant clang which 
announces disqmetude and fear. The disk of the sun became almost to- 

tally obscured ere he liad altogether sunk below the borizon, and an early 
and Jurid shade of darkness blotted the serene twilight of a summer even- 
ing. The wind began next to arise, but its wild and moaning sound was 
heard for some time, and its effects became visible on the bosom of the 
sea, before the gale was telt at land. The mass of waters, now dark and 
threatening, began to lilt itself in larger ridges, and sink in deeper fur- 
rows, forming waves that rose high in foam upon the breakers, or burst 
upon the beach with a sound resembling distant thunder. 

“ Appalled by this sodden change of weather, Miss Wardour drew close 
to her father, and held his arm fast. 6 L wish,’ at length she said, but al- 
most in a whisper, as if ashamed to express her increasing apprehensions, 
‘I wish we had kept the road we intended, or waited at Monkbarns for 
the carriage.’ 

“* Sir Arthur looked round, but did not see, or would not acknowledge, 
any signsof an immediate storm. They would reach, he said, Knockwin- 
nock long betore the tempest began. But the speed with whic h he walked, 
and with which Isabella could hardly keep pace, indicated a teeling that 
some exertion was necessary to accomp lish his consolatory prediction. 

“They were now near the centre of a dee p but narrow bay, or recess, 
formed b y two projecting capes of high and inaccessible rock, which shot 
out into the sea like the borns of a crescent; and neither durst communi- 

cate the apprehension which each began to entertain, that, from the un- 
usually rapid advance of the tide, they might be deprived of the power of 
proceeding by doubling the promontory which lay beture them, or of re- 
treating by the road which brought them thither. 

“ As they thus pressed forward, longing doubtless to exchange the easy 
curving line, which the sinuosities of the bay compelled them to adopt, tor 

@ straiter and more expeditious path, though less coniormable to the line 
of beauty, Sir Arthur observed a ee in figure on the beach advanciug to 
meet them. ‘ Thank God, he excl: umed, ‘we shall get round Halket- 
bead! that fellow must have passed it ;’ thus giving vent to the feeling of 
hope, though he had suppres sed that of apprehension. 

“«¢ Thank God, indeed!’ echoed his daughter, half audibly, half inter- 
nally, as expressing the gratitude which she really telt. 

‘The figure which advanced to meet them made many signs, which the 
haze of the atmosphere, now disturbed by wind and by a drizzling rain, 
prevented them from seeing or comprebending distinctly. Some time be- 
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fore they met, Sir Arthur could recognize the old blue-gowned beggar, 
Edie Ochiltree. [tis said that even the brute creation lay aside their ant- 
mosities and antipatines when pressed by an instant and common danger. 
The beach under tlalket-head, rapidly diminishing tn extent by the en- 
croachments ot a spring-ti le anda north-west wind, was in like manner @ 
neutral field, where even a justice of peace 
might meet upon terms of mutual forbearance. 

“<VTorn back! turn back!’ exclaimed the vagrant: ‘ why did ye not 
turn when | waved to you?’ 

“*We thought,’ rephed Sir Arthur in great agitation, ‘ we thought we 
could get round Halket- head.’ 

“ ¢Hoalket-head! The tide will be running on Halket-head by this time 
like the Fall of Fyers! it was a’ lL could do to get round it twenty minutes 
since—it was cominy in three feet a-breast. We will may-be get back by 
Bally-burgh Ness Point yet. ‘The Lerd help us, it’s our only chance. We 
can but trv. 

“My God, my child!’ ¢ My father, my dear father!’ exclaimed the 
parent and daughter, as, fear le ‘nding them strength and speed, they turned 
to retrace their steps, and endeavour to double the point, the projection 
of which formed the southern extremity of the bay. 

“«] heard ye were here, frae the bit callant ye seut to meet your care 
riage,’ said the beggar, as he trudged stoutly on a step or two behind Miss 
Wardour, ‘and I couldna bide to think o' the dai uty young leddy’s pe ril, 
that has aye been kind to ilka forlorn “ees that cam near her. See I 
lookit at the lift and the rin o’ the tude, ull | naa it that af I could get 
down time aneugh to gie you warning, we wad do weel yet. But I doubt, 
I doubt I have bee n becuiled! for what mortal e’e ever saw sic a race as 
the tide is rinnin’ e’en now? see, yonder’s the Ratton’s Skerry—he aye 
held his neb abune the water in my day—but he’s aneath it now.’ 

* Sir Arthur cast a look in the direction in which the old man pointed. 
A huge rock, which in general, even in spring-tides, displaye da hulk like 
the keel of a large vessel, was now quite under water, and its place only 
indicated by the boiling and breaking of the eddyimy waves which en- 
countered its submarine resistance. 

©“ Mak haste, mak haste, my bonny ledé ly,’ continued the old man, 
‘mak haste, and we m: Ly do yet! Take haud o’ my arm—an auld and frail 
arm it’s now, but it’s been in as sair stress as this is yet. ‘Take haud 0”? my 
arm, my winsome leddy! Dye see yon wee black speck amang the wal- 
lowing waves yonder? This morning it was as high as the mast o’ a brigg— 
it’s sma’ aneugh now—but, while I see as muckle black about it as the 
crown o' my hat, I winna believe but we'll get round the Bally-burgh 
Ness for a’ that’s «ome and yane yet.’ 


und a strolling meudicant 


“ Isabella, in silence, acce aid from the old man the assistance which 
Sir Arthur was less able to atlord her. The waves bad now encroached so 
much uper the beach, that the firm and smooth footing which they had 
hitherto bad upon the sand must be exchanged for a rougher path close to 
the foot of the precipice, and in some places even raised upon its lower 
ledges. It would have been utterly impossible for Sir Arthur Wardour or 


his daughter to have tound their way along these shelves without the guid- 
ance and encouragement of the be pear, who had been there before in high 
tides, though never, be acknowledged, ‘ in so awsome a night as this.’ 


“ Tt was indeed a dreadful evening. The howling of the storm mingled 
with the shricks of the sea-fowl, and sounded like the dirge of the three 
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devoted being, who, pent between two of the most maguificent, yet most 
dreadful objects of nature—a raging tide and an insurmountable preci- 
pice—toiled along their painful and dangerous path, often lashed by the 
spray of some giant billow, which threw itself higher on the beach than 
those which bad preceded it. Fach minute did their enemy gain ground 
perceptibly upon them. Still, however, loth to relinquish the last hopes of 
life, they bent their eves ou the black rock pointed out by Ochiltree. It 
was yet distinctly visible among the breakers, and continued to be so, un- 
til they came to a turn in their precarious path where an intervening pro- 
jection of rock hid it from theirsight. Deprived of the view of the beacon 
on which they had relied, here then they experienced the double agony of 
terror and suspense. They struggled forward however; but, when they ar- 
rived at the point from which they ought to have seen the crag, it was no 
longer visible. The signal of safety was lost among a thousand white 
breakers, which, dashing upon ihe point of the promontory, rose in pro- 
digious sheets of snowy foam as high as the mast of a first-rate man-of- 
war, against the dark brow of the precipice. 

“The countenance of the old man fell. Isabella gave a faint shriek, 
and ‘God have mercy upon us!’ which her guide solemnly uttered, was 
piteously echoed by Sur Arthur— My child! my child!—to die such a 
death !’— 

“« My fathe r! my dear father!’ bis daughter exclaimed, clinging to 
him; ‘ and you, too, who have lost your own life in endeavouring to save 
ours !'— 

“© That’s not worth the counting,’ said the old man. ‘I hae lived to be 
weary o’ life; and here or yonder—at the back o’a dyke, ina wreath o’ 
snaw, or in the wame o’ a wave, what signifies how the auld gaberlunzie 
dies!’ 

‘““¢Good man,’ said Sir Arthur, ‘can you think of nothing?—of no 
help ?—I’ll make you rich—'ll give you a tarm—L'll '—— | 

* ¢Qur riches will be soon equal,’ said the beggar, looking out upon the 
strife of waters—‘ they are sae already ; for [ have no land, and you would 
give your fair bounds and barony for a square yard of rock that would be 
dry for twal hours,’ ” 


This is very fine and powerful ; and the account of their 
deliverance from this dreadful situation is equally excellent, 
though we cannot make room forit. Through the exertions 
of the old beggar, Lovel, and the Antiquary, and by the 
assistance of those persons whom the latter had brought 
along with him, they are rescued, and Lovel is invited to 
sleep at Monkbarns. He retires to rest in the Green Room, 
which has the reputation of being haunted: but his repose 
is disturbed by dreams. The description of the apartment— 
the connexion of the indistinct images of his dreams with 
the resemblance of those on the tapestry, and the delinea- 
tion of his sleeping sensations, are happily conceived 
and described. ‘The next day, Oldbuck and Lovel set 
out on a visit to Sir Arthur Wardour, with whose daugh- 
ter Lovel is in love. In the mean time, we give our 
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readers the author’s representation of Edie Ochiltree, the 
old beggar, a personage who acts a very prominent part in 
the story. 

“The mendicant was half seated half reclining upon the bench beside 
the window. Edie Ochiltree, old man and beggar as he was, had appa- 
rently some internal consciousness of the favourable impre ssions cone 
nected with his tall form, commanding features, and long white beard and 
hair. It used to be remarked of him, that he was seldom seen but in a 
posture which shewed these personal attributes to advantage. At pre- 
sent, as he lay half reclined, with his wrinkled yet ruddy cheek, and 
keen grey e ye, ‘turned up tow ards the sky, his stall and bag laud beside 
him, and a cast of homely wisdom and sarcastic irony in the expression 
of his countenance while he gazed for a moment around the court- yard, 
and then resumed his former look upward, be might have been taken by 
an artist as the model of an old philosopher of the Cynic school, musing 
upon the frivolity of mortal pursuits, and the precarious tenure of human 
possessions, and looking up to the source from which aught permanently 
good could alone be derived. 

le presents himself in this way before the window of Miss 
Wardour, and after obstinately rejecting all her offers of 
benefits for himself, implores her to look on Lovel with 
kindness. She is surprised at this counsel, and at the 
boldness of the counsellor, and retires. The Antiquary and 
Lovel are introduced to the baronet, and we are now in- 
formed that Sir Arthur has been led to speculate deeply by 
the artifices of a German impostor named Dousterswivel, 
who pretends to have discovered mines on the estate of the 
baronet, which will eventually open to him sources of im- 
mense wealth. Sir Arthur, a credulous man, ts persuaded 
to embark largely in the scheme. We next accompany the 
Antiquary, his niece, and Captain M‘Intyre, (his nephew,) 
the baronet, his daughter, and Lovel, on a pleasure-party 
to the ruins of St. Ruth; and, while within these, the Ger- 
man, by a piece of jugglery, attempts to persuade the party 
into a belief of his supernatural powers. The Antiquary 
rejects this notion with contempt, but the Baronet is almost 
convinced. Miss Wardour relates a long German story, 
about an adventure with the Hartzdemon, which is told in 
some parts with power, though upon the whole it is rather 
tedious. Meanwhile, a quarrel occurs between Lovel and 
Captain M‘{Intyre, which is finished by a challenge given to 
the former. This challenge is accepted, and Lovel and his 
second arrive on the ground. 

“Tt was a beautiful summer evening, and the shadow of the solitary 
thorn-tree was lengthening upon the short green sward of the varrow 


valley, which was skirted by the woods that closed around the ruins of 
St. Ruth. 
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“ The sheep, which, during the ardent heat of the day, had sheltered 
in the breaches and hollows of the gravelly bank, or under the roots of 
the aged and stunted trees, hi: ud now spre: ad themselves upon the face of 
the hill, to enjoy their evening's pasture, and bleated to each other with 
that mel iadads sound, which at once gives life to a landscape, and 
marks its solitude. ‘T'affril and Lovel came on in deep conference, having, 
for tear of discovery, sent their horses back to the town by the lieutenant’s 
servant. The opposite party had not yet appeared on the field. But, 
when they came upon the ground, there sat upon the roots of the old 
thorn, a figure, as vigorous in his dec: ay as the moss-grown but strong and 
contorted ‘boughs which served him for a canopy. It was old Ochiltree. 
‘'This is embarrassing enough’ said Lovel; * how shall we get rid of this 
old tellow ? 

“ «flere, father Adam,’ crid Taffril, who knew the mendicant of yore ; 
* here’s hi If-a- -crown for you—you must goto the Four Horse-shoes yonder 
—the little inn you know, and enquire for a servant with blue and yellow 
livery. If he is not come, you'll wait for him, and tell him we shall be 
with his master in about an hour’s time, At any rate, wait there till we 
come back, and get off with you—come, come, weigh anchor.’ 

“ ¢T thank ye for your awmous,’ said ‘Ochiltree, pocketing the piece of 


money, ‘ but 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Taffril—I canna gang your errand 
een now.’ 


“ ¢Why not, man? what can hinder you?’ 

“¢] wad speak a word wi’ young Mr. Lovel.’ 

“With me? answered Lovel; ‘ what would you say with me? come, 
say away, and be brief.’ 

“The mendicant led him a few paces aside. 
thing to the Laird o’ Monkbarns?’ 

« ¢Tndebted !-—not l—what of that ?—what makes you think so?’ 

“+> e maun ken I was at the shirra’s the day; for, God help me, I gang 
about a’ gates like the troubled spirit, and who suld come whirling there 
in a post ‘chaise, but Monkbarns in an unco carfuffle—now it’s no a little 


thing that wall make his honour take a chaise and post-horse twa days 
- , 
rinnin. 


“* Well, well; but what is all this to ~ f 
“Qu, ye’se hear, ye’se hear—Weel, 


* Are ye indebted ony 


Monkbarns is closeted wi’ the 
shirra whatever puir folk mi Ly be left thereout—ye needa doubt that—the 
gentlemen ave unco civil amang themsels.’ 


“ * For Heaven’s sake, my old friend’— 

“ «Canna ye bid me gang to the deevil at ance, Mr. Lovel? it wad be 
mair purpose-fa’ard than to speak o’ Heaven in that impatient gate.’ 

** But L have private business with Lieutenant Taffril here.’ 

* «Weel, weel, a’ in gude ttme—lI can use a little wee bit freedom wi 
Mr. Daniel Taftril—mony’ s the peery and the tap I w orked for him lang- 
syne, for | was a worker in wood as weel as a tinkler. 

“* You are either mad, Adam, or have a mind to drive me mad,’ 

* * Nane o’ the twa,’ said Edie, suddenly changing his manner from the 
protracted drawl of the mendicant to a brief and decided tone; ‘ the 
shirra sent for his clerk; and, asthe lad is rather light o° the tongue, I 

fand it was for drawing a warrant to ap prehend you—I thought it had 
been on a fugie warrant for debt; for a’ bor ly kens the laird likes naebody 
to pit his hand in his pouch—But now I may haud my tongue, for I see 
the M‘lntvre lad and Mr. Le sley coming up, and I guess that Monkbarns’s 
purpose Was very kind, and that yours is muckle waur than it should be,’ 
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‘The antagonists now approached, and saluted with the stern civility 
which befitted the occasion. § What has tins old fellow to do here?’ said 
M'‘Intyre. 

“¢fom an auld fellow,’ said Edie, ‘but Tam also an auld soldier o’ 
your fa her's, for [ served wi’ him in the 42 

 « Serve whe re you please, you have no ) title to intrude on us,’ said 
M‘latyre, ‘or’-—and he lifted his cane in terrorem, though without the 
idea of touching the old man. But Ochiltree’s courage was roused by 
the insult. ‘Haud down your switch, Captain M* [Intyre! IT am an auld 
soldier, as I said afore, and I'll take muckle frae your father’ s son, but no 
a touch o’ the wand while my pike-staff will haud thegither.’ 

“¢ Well, well, I was wrong—l was wrong,’ said M‘Iintyre, ‘ here’s a 
crown for you—go your wi 1ys—whi it’s the matter now?” 

“The old man drew himself up to the full advantage of his uncommon 
height, and in despite of bis dress, which indeed hi id more of the pilgrim 
than the ordinary beggar, looked, from height, manner, and emphasis of 
voice and gesture, rather like a grey palmer, or eremite preacher, the 
ghostly counsellor of the young men who were around him than the ob- 
ject of their charity. His speech, indeed, was as homely as his habit, but 
as bold and unceremonious as his erect and dignified demeanour. £ What 
are ye come here for, young men?’ he said, addressing himself to the sur- 
prised eeu ; fare ye come amongst the most lovely works of God to 
break his laws _Hhve ye left the works of man, the houses and the cities 
that are but clay and dust, like those that built them; and are ye come 
here among the peaceful hills, and by the quiet waters, that will last 
whiles aught earthly shall endure, to destroy each other's lives, that will 
have but an unco short time, by the course of nature, to make up a lang 
account at the close o’t? O sirs! hae ye brothers, sisters, fathers, that 
hae tended ye, and mothers that hae travailed tor ye, friends that hae ca’d 
ye like a piece o’ their ain heart? And is this the way ye tak to make 
them childless and brotherless and friendless?—Ohon! it’s an ill fight 
whar he that wins has the warst o’t. Think on’t, bairns—I’m a puir man 
—but am an auld man too, and what my poverty takes awa’ frae the 
weight o’ my counsel, grey hairs and a truthfu’ heart should add it twenty 
times—Gang hame, gang hame, like gude lads—the French will be ower to 
harry us ane o’ thae days, and ye'll hae fighting aneugh, and may be auld 
Edie will hirpl out himsel if he can get a feal-dike to lay his gun ower, 
and may live to tell you whilk o’ ye does the best where there’s a good 


cause atore ye.’"—p. 125—32. 

This eloquent oration, however, is without effect ; and 
the event is, that C aptain M‘lntyre is left wounded on the 
ground, and Lovel is hurried away by the old beggar. 
While the latter is searching fora cave which may co neal 
Lovel until the evening, and give him an opportunity of 
sheltering himself on board of “A brig at anchor at a little 
distance from shore, he goes on in a fine pathetic, and 
highly poetical style, to discourse on the events of his own 
life, and on the scenery around him. 

* The light within the cave was a dusk y twi ight at the entrance, which 


failed altogether i in the inner recesses. ‘ Few tolks ken o’ this place,’ said 
the old man; ‘ to the best o’ my knowledge, there’s just twa living by 
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mvysel, and that’s Jingling Jock and the Lang Linker. I have had mony 
a thouukt, that when L fand mysel auld and fortairn, and no able to enjoy 


God's blessed air ony langer, [I wad trail mysel here wi’ a pickle ait-mealh 
—uand sec, there’s a bit bonny drapping well that popples that self-same 
gate simmer and winter—and | wad een streek mysel out here, and abide 
my removal, ke au auld dug that trails its useless ugsome carcase into 


some bush or backen, uo to gie living things a sconner wi’ the sight o't 
when it’s dead.-—Aye, and then, when the dogs barked at the lone farm- 
sted, the gudewife wad ery, ‘Whisht, stirra, thavll be auld Edie,’ and 
the bits o’ weans wad up, puir things, and toddle to the door, to pu’ in 
the auld Blue-gown that minds a’ their boddy-dies—but there wad be nae 
mai word o’ Edie, I trow.’ 

“Tle then led Lovel, who followed him unresistingly, ite one of the 
interior branches of the cave.” 

* 7 * - » * ¥ 2 ” 

«We will be better here’ —said Edie, seating him on the stone bench, 
and stretching the lappet of bis blue gown upon the spot, when he mo- 
tioned Lovel to sit down beside him.—* We wail be better here than doun 
below—the ain’s tree and mild, and the savour of the wall-flowers, and 
siccan shrubs as grow on thae ruined wa’s, is far mair refreshing than the 
damp smell doun below yonder. They smell sweetest by night-ume thae 
flowers, and they're maist aye seen about ruined building—now, Mr. 
Lovel, can ony o’ your scholars gie a gude reason for that? 

* Lovel re plie d in the negative, 

“<¢T am thinking,’ resumed the b eggar, § that they'll be like mony folks’ 
gude yilts, that often seem maist gracious in adversity—or maybe it’s a pa- 

rable, to teach us no to slight thei that are in the darkness of sin and the 
decay of tribulation, since God sends odours to refresh the mirkest hour, 
and flowers and pleasant bushes to clothe the ruined buildings. And now 
I wad like a wise man to tell me, whether Heaven is maist pleased wi’ the 
sight we are looking upon—thae pleasant and quiet lang streaks o° moon- 
light that are lying sae still on the floor o’ this auld kirk, and glancing 
through the great pillars and stauncheons o’ the carved windows, and just 
dancing like on the leaves o’ the dark ivy as the breath of wind shakes it 
—I wonder whe ther this is mair pleasing to Heaven than when it was 
lighted up wi’ lam;s, and candles nae doubt, and roughies, and wi’ the 
mirth, and the frankincent that they speak of in the Holy Scripture, and 
wi’ organs assuredly, and men and women singers, and sackbuts, and dul- 
cimers, and a’ instruments o’ music—I wonder if that was acceptable, 
or Whether itis to these grand parafle o’ ceremonies that holy writ says 
‘is an abomination to me.’—I am thinking, Mr. Lovel, if twa puir contrite 
spirits like yours and mine fand grace to make our petition."——.p. 153, 


Here he is interrupted by a whispering sound: and the 
baronet and the German adept enter the cave. The adept 


begins to practise some of his pretended science before the 


baronet, who at length grows impatient, and threatens to 
destroy him. This thre at, added to his fear of spiritual in- 
terference, makes the Ge man find a case filled with silver 

Which he presents to Sir Arthur as the first-fruits of his art; 
and, misled by this artifice, the infatuated baronet goes 
deeper into the scheme. Atier the baronet and Dousterswivel 


a 
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have retired from the cave, Lovel likewise leaves it, and 
arrives safely on board of the vessel. 


The success of the first adventure among the ruins of St. 
Ruth being related to Oldbuck, he resolves to make a se- 
cond attempt, which shall put the reality of the adept’s skill 
to the proof; and, accompanied by Sir Arthur, and Dous- 
terswivel, who reluctantly follows them, and assisted by la- 
bourers with proper implements, they y pr ceed towards the 
cave, where they are joined by Edie Ochiltree. They dig, 
and find a number of ingots of silver. The adept sives 
himself airs of consequence, in the presence of the baronet 
and Oldbuck, upon this discovery; but lingers behind them, 
to give vent to his feelings of rage and disappointment, in 
not having secured the treasure for himself. Ldie, who 
overhears his soliloquies, proposes that they should revisit 
the ruins that night, and, provided with implements, again 
make a search. ‘This is agreed to; and Edie Ochiltree are 
rives at the cave, in a stormy night, which is thus power- 
fully described :— 


“ He wrapped himself close in bis cloak, and fixed his eye on the moon 
as she waded amid the stormy and dusky clouds, which the wind from 


time to time drove across her surface. ‘The melancholy and uncertain 


gleams that she shot from between the passing shadows fell full upon the 
rifted arches and the shafted windows of the old building, which were 
thus for an instant made distinctly visible in their ruinous state, and anon 
became a dark, undistinguished, and shadowy mass. The little lake had 
its share of these transient beams of light, and shewed its waters broken, 
whitened, and agitated under the passing storm, which, wher the clouds 
passed over the moon, were only distinguished by their sullen and mur- 
muring plash against the beach. The wooded glen repeated to every suc- 
cessive gust that hurried through its narrow trough, the deep and various 
groan with which the trees replied to the whirlwind, and the sound sunk 
again, as the blast passed away, into a faint and passing murmur, resem- 
bling the sighs of an exhausted criminal after the first pangs of his tors 
ture are over. In these sounds, superstition might have found um ple 
gratification tor that state of excited terror which she fears and yet loves. 


But such feelings made no part of Ochiltree’s composition, His mind 
wandered back to the scenes of his youth.” 


The adept arrives, and the old man makes him descend 
into the pit which had been dug; from which, after labour- 
ing fora long time in vain, the adept emerges, extremely 
fatigued. Kdie Ochiltree then takes his place: and having 
by his taunts enraged the German, the latter aims a _ blow at 
his head with a mattock—and at this moment Dousterwivel 
himself is struck to the ground by some one behind him, 
where he is left insensible. Upon recovering bis senses, he 
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finds himself alone; and, ted by a solemn strain of music, 
he advances towards the spot from whence it proceeds ; 
and there discovers that a funeral-ceremony is performing. 
We are next introduced into the cottage of Saunders M uckle- 
backet, a fisherman; and the truth of representation is so 
vivid, that we cannot refrain from giving the picture : 


“We must now introduce our reader to the interior of the fisher’s cot- 
tage mentioned in chapter ninth of the first volume of this edifying his- 
tory. [ wish I could say that its inside was well arranged, decently fur- 
nished, or tolerably clean. On the contrary, | am compelled to admit, 
there was confusion—there was dilapidation—there was dirt good store. 
Yet, with all this, there was about the inmates, Luckie Mucklebacket 
and her family, an appearance of ease, plenty, and comfort, that seemed 
to warrant their own sluttish proverb, ‘The clartier the cosier.” A huge 
fire, though the season was summer, occupied the hearth, and served at 
once for affurding light, heat, and the means of preparing food. The 
fishing had been successful, and the family, with customary improvidence, 
had, since unlading the cargo, continued an unintermitting operation of 
broiling and frymg that part of the produce reserved for home-consump- 
tion, and the benes and fragments lay on the wooden trenchers, mingled 
with morsels of broken bannocks and shattered mugs of half-drunk beer. 
The stout and athletic form of Maggie herself, bustling here and there 
among a pack of half-grown girls and younger children, of whom she 
chucked one now here and another now there, with an exclamation of 
* Get ont o’ the gate, ye little sorrow!” was well contrasted with the 
passive and half-stupified look and manner of her husband’s mother, a 
woman advanced tothe latest stage of human life, who was seated in 
her wonted chair close by the fire, the warmth of which she coveted, yet 
hardly seemed to be sensible of, now muttering to herself, now smiling 
vacantly to the children, as they pulled the strings of her toy or close 
¢ap, or twitched her blue checked apron. With her distaff in her, bosom, 
and her spindle in ber hand, she plied lazily and mechanically the old- 
fashioned Scottish thrift, according to the old-fashioned Scottish manner. 
The younger children, crawling among the feet of the elder, watched the 
a of grannie’s spindle as it twisted, and now and then ventured to 
nterrupt its progress, as it danced upon the floor in those vagaries which 
the more regulated spinning-wheel has now universally superseded. Late 
“as the hour was, (and it was long past midnight,) the whole family were 
still on foot, and far from proposing to go to bed; the dame was still bus 
‘broiling car-cakes on the girdle, and the elder girl, the half-naked mer- 
maid elsewhere commemorated, was preparing a pile of Findhorn had- 
docks, (that is, haddocks smoaked with green wood,) to be eaten along 
with these relishing provisions. 

* Whilst they were thus employed, a slight tap at the door, accompa- 
nied with the question, * Are ye up yet, sirs? announced a visitor. The 
answer, ‘ Aye, aye,—come your ways ben, hinny,’ occasioned the lifting 
of the latch, and Jenny Rintherout, the female domestic of the Antiquary, 
made her appearance. . 

“* Aye, aye,’ exclaimed the mistress of the family,—‘ hegh, sirs! can 
this be you, Jenny? a sight o’ you's gude for sair een, lass.’ 

“*Q, woman, we've been ta’en up wi’ Captain Hector’s wound up bye, 
that I have na had my fit out ower the door this fortnight; but he’s better 
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now, and auld Caxon sleeps in his room, in case he wanted ony thing. 
Sae, as soon as our auld folk gaed to bed, Le’en snooded my head up a 
bit, and left the house-door on the latch, in case ony body should be want- 
ing in or out while I was awa, and just cam down the gate to see an’ there 
was ony cracks amang ye.’ 

“¢ Aye,aye,’ answered Luckie Mucklebacket, ‘ I see ye hae gotten a’ 
your braws on—ye’re looking about for Steenie now—but he’s no at hame 
the night—and ye'll no do for Steenie, lass—~a feckless thing like you's no 
fit to maintain a man.’ 

“‘ ¢ Steenie will no do for me,’ retorted Jenny, with a toss of the head 
that might have become a higher-born damse!l,—‘ | maua hae aman that 
can maintain his wife.’ 

“Qu aye, hinny—thae’s your landward and burrows-town notions. 
My certie! fisher-wives ken better—they keep the man, and keep the 
house, and keep the siller too, lass.’ 

‘<A wheen poor drudges ye are,’ answered the nymph of the land to 
the nymph of the sea.—‘ As sane as the keel o’ the coble touches the sand, 
de’il a bit mair will the lazy fisher loons work, but the wives maun kilt 
their coats, and wade into the surf to tak’ the fish ashore. And then the 
man casts aff the wat, and puts on the dry, and sits down wi’ his pipe 
and his gill-stoup behint the ingle like ony auld houdie, and ne'er a turn 
will he do till the coble’s afloat again!—And the wife, she maun get the 
scull on her back, and awa wi’ the fish to the next burrows town, and 
scauld and ban wi’ ilka wife that will scauld and ban wi’ her till it’s sauld 
—and that’s the gait fisher-wives live, puir slaving bodies.’ 

“ «Slaves? gae wa’, lass!—Ca* the head o’ the house slaves? little ye 
ken about it, lass—-shew me a word my Saunders daur speak, or a turn he 
daur do about the house, without it be just to tak his meat, and his drink, 
and his diversion like ony o’ the weans. He has mair sense than to ca’ 
ony thing about the bigging his ain, frae the rooftree down to a crackit 
trencher on the bink. He kens weel aneugh wha feeds him and cleeds 
him, and keeps a tight thack and rape, when his coble is jowing awa’ in 
the Firth, poor fallow. Na, na, lass—them that sell the goods guide the 

surse—them that guide the purse rule the house—shew me ane o’ your 
bits o’ farmer-bodies, that wad let their wife drive the stock to the mar- 
ket, and ca’ in the debts. Na, na.’ 

We now discover that the funeral-ceremony witnessed by 
Dousterswivel, is performed on occasion of the death of 
the Countess of Glenallan. At this place the tragic interest 
of the story commences; and the person who excites this 
interest is the old woman, whose appearance has just been 
described, as one of the inhabitants of the fisherman’s hut. 

Next morning, the old beggar advances to take his leave 
of this old woman, before proceeding on his route: 

“ «Gude day to ye, cummer, and mony ane o’ them. I will be back 
about the fore-end o’ har'st, and I trust to find ye baith haill and fere.’ 

“« « Pray that ye may find me in my quiet grave,’ said the old woman in 
a hollow and sepulchral voice, but without the agitation of a single 
feature. 

“ ¢Ye’re auld, cummer, and sae am I mysel; but we maun abide Hrs 
will—we'll no be forgotten in his good time.’ 
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“ ¢ Nor our deeds neither,’ s: aid the crone; ‘ what’s dune in the body 
maun be answered in the spirit.’ 

“67 wot that’s tue; and I may weel tak the tale hame to mysel, that 
hae led a misruled and roving life. But ye were aye 2 canny wite. We're 
a’ frail—but ye canua hae sae muckle to ‘bow ye down.’ 

“ «Less than I might have had—but mair, O far mair, than wad sink the 
stoutest brig e’er sailed out o' Fairport hishour l— Didna somebody sa 
yestreen—at least sae it is borne in on my mind—but auld folk hae call 
fancies—did not somebody say, the Joscelind, Countess of Glenallan, 
was departed frae lite? 

““¢ They said the truth whaever said it,’ answered the mendicant; ‘ she 
was buried yestreen by torch-light at St. Ruth's s; and J, likeafule, gata 
gliff wi’ seeing the lights and the riders.’ 

“ «Te was their fashion since the days of the Great Earl that was killed 
at Harlaw. They did it to shew scorn that they should die and be buried 
like other mortals. The wives o’ the house of Glenallan w ailed nae wail 
for the husband, nor the sister for the brother, But is she e’en ca’d to 
the lang account.’ 

“© ¢ As sure,’ answered Edie, ‘as we maun a’ abide it.’ 

«Then I'll anlade my mind, come o’t what will,’ 

“This she spoke with more alacrity than usually attended her expres- 
sion, and accompanied her words with an attitude of the hand, as if 
throwing something from her. She then raised up her form, once tall, and 
still retaining the appearance of having been so, though bent with age 
and rheum: tis, und stood before the beg svar like amummy animated by 
some wandering spirit into a temporary resurrection. Her light-blue eyes 
wandered to and fro, as if she occasionally forgot and again remembered 
the purpose for which her long and withered hand was se arching among 
the miscellaneous contents of an ample old-fashioned pocket. At length, 
she pulled out a small chip-box, and opening it, took out a handsome 
ring, in which was set a braid of hair, composed of two different colours, 
black and light brown, twined together, eucircled with brilliants of con- 
siderable value. 

“ ¢ Gude man,’ she said to Ochiltree, ‘as ye wad e’er deserve mercy, 
ye maun gang my errand to the house of Glenallan, and ask for the Earl.’ 

“¢ The Earl of Glenallan, cummer! ou, he winna see ony o’ the gentles 
o’ the country, and what likelihoed is there that he wad see the like o’ an 
auld gaberlunzie ?’ 

66 6 “Gang your ways, and try—and tell him that Elspeth o’ the Craig- 
burnfoot—he’ll mind me best by that name—maun see him, or she be 
relieved frae her lang pilgrimage; and that she sends him that ring io 
token of the business she wad speak o”.’ ” 


With this embassy Edie Ochiltree is dispatched ;—-and we 
learn that the Countess of Glenallan, a woman ofa proud and 
lofty character, and a Catholic, had been left a widow with 
two sons in the space of two years after her marriage. The 
conversion of the second son to Protestantism, had given 
mortal offence to his mother; and in disgust he quits his 
home, and retires into England. The elder, who at this 
period of the story has succeeded to the title, has caught all 
the gloom and severity of bis mother’s mind, apd resides 
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in solitude at the family-mansion, apparently with the 
consciousness of some secret sin on his conscience. The 
messenger of old Elspeth arrives at the house on the day of 
a general distribution of als. 


“¢A good turn,’ said Edie to himself, ‘never goes unrewared.—I’'ll 
maybe get a gude awmous that I wad hae missed but for trotting on this 
auld wite’s errand.’ 

“ Accordingly, he ranked up with the rest of this ragged regiment, as- 
suming a station as near the front as possible—a distinction due, as he 
conceived, to his blue gown and badge, no less than to his years and ex- 
perience; but he soon tound there was another principle of precedence in 
this assembly, to which he had not averted. 

“* Are ye a triple man, friend, that ye press forward sae bauldly? 
I'm thinking no, for there’s nae Catholics wear that badge.’ 

“Na, na, lam no a Roman,’ said Edie, 

«Then shank yoursel awa’ to the double folk, or single folk, that’s the 
Episcopals or Presbyterians yonder—it’s a shame to see a heretic hae sie 
a lang white beard, that would do credit to a hermit.’ 

“ Ochiltree, thus rejected from the society of the Catholic mendicants, 
or those who called themselves such, went to station himself with the 
paupers of the communion of the church of England, to whom the noble 
donor allotted a double portion of his charity. But never was a poor oc- 
casional conformist more roughly rejected by a High-church congregation, 
even when that matter was furiously agitated in the daysjof good Queen 
Anne. 

“ «See to him wi’ his badge!’ they said; ‘ he hears ane o’ the king’s 
Presbyterian chaplains sough out a sermon on the morning of every birth- 
day, and now he would pass himsel for ane o’ the Episcopal church! Na, 
na! We'll take care o’ that.’ 

“Edie, thus rejected by Rome and prelacy, was fain to shelter himself 
from the laughter of his brethren among the thin group of Presbyterians, 
who had either disdained to disguise their religious opinions for the sake 
of an augmented dole, or perhaps knew they could not attempt the impo- 
sition without a certainty of detection.” 


Here he recognizes in one of the domestics, an old fellow 
soldier, through whose good offices he is introduced to the 
Earl in person. He delivers his token, which is received by 
the earl with horrible recognition ; and he promises to visit 
Elspeth at the cottage. Edie Ochiltree, travelling home- 
ward, is informed of the death of the son of the old fisher- 
man, who has perished at sea. The Antiquary, as landlord 
of the deceased, attends the funeral, the circumstances of 
which are detailed with much force and nature. 

‘““ The Antiquary, being now alone, hastened his pace, which had been 
retarded by these various discussions and the rencontre which had closed 
them, and soon arrived before the half-dozen cottages at Mussel-crag. 
They now had, in addition to their usual squalid and uncomfortable ap- 
pearance, the melancholy attributes of the house of mourning. The boats 
were all drawn up on the beach; and though the day was fine, and the 
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season favourable, the chaunt, which is used by the fishers when at sea, was 
silent, as well as the prattle of the children, and the shrill song of the mo- 
ther, as she sits mending her nets by the door. A few of the neighbours, 
some in their anuque and well-saved suits of black, others in their ordinary 
clothes, but all bearing an expression of mournful sympathy with distress 
so sudden and unexpected, stood gathered around the door ot Muckle- 
backet’s cottage, waiting till ‘the body was lifted.’ As the Laird of 
Monkbarns approached, ‘they made way for him to enter, dofling their hats 
and bonnets as he p assed, with an air of imelancholy courtesy, and he re- 
turned their salutes in the same manner. 

“ The body was laid in its coffin, within the wooden bedstead which the 
young fisher had occupied while alive. At a little distance stood the fa- 
ther, whose rugged weather-beaten countenarce, shaded by his grizzled 
hair, had faced many a stormy night and mght- ike day. He was appa- 
rently revolving bis loss in his wind with that strong feeling of painful grief 
yeculiar to harsh and rough characters, which almost breaks forth into 
batre d against the world, and all that remains in it, after the beloved ob- 
ject is withdrawn, The old man had made the most desperate efforts to 
save his son, and had only been withheld by main force from renewing 
them, at a moment when, without the possibility of assisting the sufferer, 
he must himself have perished. All this apparently was boiling in his re- 
collection. His glance was directed sidelong tow ards the coffin, as to an 
object on which he could not stedfi astly look, and yet from which he could 
not withdraw his eyes. Ilis answers to the necessary questions which 
were occasionally put to him were brief, harsh, and almost fierce. His 
family had not yet dared to address to him a word, either of sympathy or 
consolation. His masculine wife, virago as she was, and absolute mistress 
of the family, as she justly boasted herself on all ording ary occasions, was, 
by this great loss, terrified into silence and submission, and compelled to 
hide from her husband’s observation the bursts of her female sorrow. As 
he had rejected food e ver since the disaster had happened, uot daring her- 
self to approach him, she had that morning, with affectionate artifice, em- 
ployed the youngest and favourite child to present her husband with some 
nourishment, [is first action was to push it from hm with an angry vio- 
lence that frightened the child; his next, to snatch up the boy and devour 
him with kisses. * Ye'll be a bra’ fallow an ye be spared, Patie,—but ye lt 
never—never can be—what he was to me!—He has sailed the coble wi’ 
me since he was ten years auld, and there wasna the like o’ him drew a net 
betwixt this and Buchan-ness—T hey say folks maun submit—L shail try.’ 

** And he had been silent from that moment until compelled to answer 
the necessary questions we have already noticed. Such was the disconso- 
late state of the father. 

* In another corner of her cottage, her face covered by her apron, 
which was flung over it, ‘he mother, the nature of ber grief sufficiently 
indicated by the wringing a her hands, and the convulsive e agitation of the 
bosom which the covering could not conceal, Two of her gossips, offici- 
ously whispering into her ear the common-place topic of resignation under 
irremediable misfortune, secmed as if they were endeavouring to stun the 
grief which they could not console. 

* The sorrow of the children was mingled with wonder at the prepara- 
tions they beheid around them, and at the unusual display of wheaten 
bread and wine, which the poorest peasant, or fisher, offers to the guests 
on these mourntul occasions; and thus their grief for their brother’s death 
was almost already lost in admiration of the splendour of his funeral. 
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* But the figure of the old grandmother was the most remarkable of the 
sorrowing group. Seated on her accustomed chair, with her usual air of 
apathy, and want of interest in what surrounded her, she seemed every 
now and then mechanically to resume the motion of twirling her sp indle— 
then to look towards her bosom for the distat¥, although both had been laid 
aside.—She would then cast her eyes about, as if surprised at missing the 
usual implements of her industry, ‘and appear caught by the black colour 
of the gown in which they had dressed her, and embarrassed by the num- 
ber of persons by whom she was surrounded—then, finally, she would 
raise her head with a ghastly look, and fix her eyes upon the bed which 
contained the coffin of her grandson, as if she had at once, and for the first 
time, acquired sense to comprehend her inexpressible calamity. These 
alternate feelings of embarrassment, wonder, and grief, seemed to succeed 
each other more than once upon her torpid features. But she spoke not a 
word, neither had she shed a tear; nor did one of the family understand 
either from look or expression, to what extent she comprehended the un- 
common bustle around her. So she sat among the funeral assembly like a 
connecting link between the surviving mourners and the dead corpse which 
they bewailed—a being in whom the light of existence was already obscured 
by the encroaching shadows of death. 

“ The clergyman had no sooner entered the hut, and received the mute 
and melancholy salutations of the company whom it contained, than he 
edged himself towards the unfortunate father, and seemed to endeavour to 
slide in a few words of condolence or of consolation. But the old man 
was incapable as yet of receiving either; he nodded, however, grufily, and 
shook the clergyman’s hand in ‘acknowledgment of his good intentions, 
but was either unable or unwilling to make any verbal reply. 

“« The minister next passed to the mother. The tenor of what he said to 
the poor woman could only be judged by her unswers, as, half-stifled by 
sobs ill-repressed, and by the covering which she still kept over her coun- 
tenance, she faintly answered at each pause in his speech—‘ Yes, sir, yes! 
—Ye’re very gude—ye're very gude!—-Nae doubt, nae doubt !—It’'s our 
duty to submit !—But, O dear, my poor Steenie, the pride o’ my very heart, 
that was s sae handsome and comely, and a help to bis family, and a com- 
fort to us a’,and a pleasure to a’ that lookit on him!—O my baira, my 


bairn, my bairn! what for is thou lying there, and eh! what for am I left 
to greet for ye!” 


These incidents are well related—they come home to 
our business and bosoms—and the whole is painted with 
equal truth of natural feeling and attention to national 
manners. We have quoted a large portion of the novel 

—and we might go on to quote far more, without any 
fear of tiring our readers, but we must now reluctantly 
come to a close. We have not room to unfold all the 
circumstances of the Earl’s imagined incest, and the final 
discovery of his innocence. We refer our readers for pas- 
sages, almost equally excellent with those which we have 
given, to the third and fourth chapters of the third volume, 
which detail the interview of Lord Gilenallan and old Els- 


peth, and to part of the fifth and eleventh chapters of the 
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same volume. We cannot resist the temptation of present- 
ing them with the dying-scene of old Elspeth. 


“ ¢ Weel, gudewife,’ said Edie, ‘ [ did your errand to the Yerl.’ 

“sto what Earl? [ken nae Eari—I ken'd a Countess ance—I wish to 
He vaven I had never ken’d her! for by that acquaintance, neighbour, there 
cam,’—and she counted her withered fingers as she spoke— first pride, 
then inalice, then revenge, then false witness; and murther tirl’d at the 
door-pin if he cam na ben—And were na thae pleasant guests, think ye, 
to take up their quarters in ae woman's heart? 1 trow there was routh o’ 
company.’ 

“¢ But, cummer, it wasna the Countess of Glenallan I meant, but her 
son, him that was Lord Geraldin.’ 

“*T mind it now,’ she said; ‘ I saw him no that lang syne, and we ~~ 
a heavy speech thegither aa h, sirs, the comely young lord is turned « 
auld and frail as I am—it’s muckle that sorrow and heart-break, and cross- 
ing of true love, will do wi’ young blood—Buat suldna his mither hae lookit 
to that hersel _W e were but to do ber bidding, ye ken—I am sure there’s 
naebody cau blame me—he was na my son, and she was my mistres s—Ye 
ken how the rhyme says—I hae maist forgotten how to sing, or else the 
tune’s left my auld head : 


He turn’d him right and round again, 
Said, scorn na at my mither ; 

Light loves | may get mony a ane, 
But minnie ne’er anither. 


Then he was but of the half blude, ye ken, and her's was the right Glenal- 
lan after a’. Na, na, 1 maun never mane doing and suffering for the Coun- 
tess Joscelin. Never will I mane for that.’ 

“Then drawing her flax from the distaff, with the dogged air of one 
who is resolved to confess nothing, she resumed her interrupted occu- 
pation. 

“<¢T hae heard,’ said the mendicant, taking bis cue from what Oldbuck 
had told him of the { family history, * I hae heard, cummer, that some ill 
tongue suld hae come between the Earl, that’s Lord Geraldin, and his 
young bride.’ 

“* [il tongue?’ she said, in hasty alarm, ‘ and what hi id she to fear frae 
an ill tongue ?—she was gude and fair aneugh—at least a’ body said sae— 
But had she keepit her ain tongue aff ither ‘tolk, she might hae been living 
like a leddy for a’ that’s come and gane yet.’ 

“But | hae heard s: ay, gudewile, there was a clatter iu the country, that 
her husband and her were ower sibb when they married.’ 

© ¢ Wha durst speak o’ that?’ said the old woman hastily; ‘ Wha durst 
say they were married? —Wha ken'd o’ that?—not the Countess—not I— 
if ‘they wedded in secret they were severed in secret—They drank of the 
fountains of their ain deceit? 

“* No, wretched beldame,’ exclaimed Oldbuck, who could keep silence 
no longer, * th ey drank the poison that you ant ] your wicked mistress pre- 
pared tor ‘the ‘m.’ 

“* Ha, ha!’ she replied, ‘1 aye thought it would come to this—it’s but 
sitting silent when they examine me—there’ s nae torture in our days—and 


if there is, let them rend me !—It’s ill o’ the vassal’s wouth that betrays the 
bread it eats.’ 


i 
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* ¢ Speak to her, Edie,’ said the Antiquary ; ‘ she knows your voice, and 
answers to it most readily.’ 

“¢We shall mak naething mair out o’ her,’ said Ochiltree. £ When she 
has clinkit hersel down that way, and faulded her arms, she winna speak a 
word, they say, for weeks thegither. And besides, to my thinking, her face 
is sair changed since we cam in. However, l'se try her ance mair to satisfy 
your honour.—So ye canna keep in mind, cummer, that your auld mistress, 
the Countess Joscelin, has been removed ?’ 


“< Removed!’ she exclaimed; for that name never failed to produce its 
usual effect upon her; ¢ then we maun a’ follow. A’ maun ride when she 
is in the saddle—tell them to let Lord Geraldin ken we're on before them 
—bring my hood and searf—ye wadna hae me gang in the carriage wi’ my 
leddy, and my hair in this fashion.’ 

“ She raised her shrivelled arms, and seemed busied like a woman who 
puts on her cloak to go abroad, then dropped them slowly and stifly; and, 
the same idea of a journey still floating apparently through her head, she 
proceeded in a hurried and interrupted manner,—‘ Call Miss Neville— 
What do you mean by Lady Geraldin? I said Eveline Neville—not Lady 
Geraldin—there’s no Lady Geraldin—tell her that, and bid her change 
her wet gown, and no’ look sae pale. Bairn! what should she do wi’a 
bairn ?—maidens hae nane, I trow. Teresa—Teresa—my lady calls us!— 
Bring a candle, the grand stair-case is as mirk as a Yule midnight. We 
are coming, my lady!’ With these words she sunk back on the settle, and 
from thence sidelong to the floor,” 

The remaining part of the novel is employed in unravel- 
ling the knots which have been tied in its progress. Such 
explanations always hang heavy on the reader ; and the pre- 
sent author is by no means fortunate in the management of 
this part of his story. We discover that the ingots of silver 
found.among the ruins of St. Ruth, had been concealed there 
by Lovel, who had made Edie Ochiltree the sole depository 
of his secret. Sir Arthur Wardour is relieved by his son 
from the embarrassments in which he had been involved— 
and Lovel, according to the established rule in all such cases, 
is discovered to be the son of Lord Glenallan, and is finally 
married to Miss Wardour, whose selfishness and prudery 
vanish before the glittering idea of a coronet. 

Such is the narrative; and our readers will perceive that in 
such a story there cannot be much interest; especially when 
we add, that it is extremely perplexed, and entangled, and 
ill-unfolded, and that all the agents, excepting Oldbuck, 
Edie Ochiltree, and old Elspeth, are completely insipid 
every-day personages. We behold the conclusion in long 
perspective; and, indeed, the dullest reader cannot fail to do 
this, directed, as he is, by an unlucky error, at page 332 of 
Vol. I., where Neville is misprinted for Lovel. ‘The inte- 
rest, however, isto be sought in another quality than that of 
well wrought-up incident—in the powerful delineation of 
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character. Of this power there are many evidences in the 
present novel. ' ; 

The idea of old Elspeth is grand and original—and_ her 
remorse is strongly painted. She seems a being not of 


this world, and is well described by the author as a kind 
of connecting link betwixt the living and the dead. Her 
exterior appearance is also very impressive—her clay-co- 
loured hands and face—the quick motion of her light-blue 


eyes—the air of complete apathy in her features and gestures 
—and even her deafness, and utter unconsciousness of what 
is passing around her, instead of exciting mean or ludi- 
crous ideas, raise emotions of terror. One thing strikes us 


as exciting emotions which border upon horror, while there 
is no dignity in the attending circumstances. When the old 
woman, at the funeral of ber grandson, lifts the wine to her 
lips, she says, ina hollow voice, ‘* Wishing a’ your healths, 


sirs, and often may ye hae such merry meetings.”” We do 
not remember any pledge of this kind but one—and that was 
pronounced by one from whose lips it came naturally 
enough—a Scandinavian warrior. Hogen is fatigued and 
thirsty in battle.... 
“ Up hestruck his helmet; 
He drank the human blood: 
‘In nomine Domini!’ 
Was hero Hogen’s word.” 
Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, p. 279. 


The Antiquary is very well drawn... his humour caustic 
and keen, his rigidness and economy (though too far pushed) 
very entertaining. Yet, in spite of his frugality, some- 
times bordering on meanness, the author has made him a 
person to whom the reader looks with some respect and 
affection. Of the character of the old mendicant, the reader 
will judge from the extracts which we have given; but he is 
somewhat unnaturally made the organ of those bursts of 
moral eloquence and poetical feeling of which we have given 
some fine examples. Such an instrument for the expression 
of such feelings, may suit Mr. Wordsworth and the Lakers 
very weil; but we were surprised to find such a personage in 
the work of an author whose chief talent consists in repre- 
senting things in a natural and forcible manner. We can 
forgive the importance into which the character of Meg Mer- 
rilies, in Guy Mannering, has been swelled ; but we cannot 
pretend to guess what added energy the author intended to 
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give to the expression of his ideas by putting them into the 
lips of an old beggar! 

The persons in the present novel are less strongly marked, 
and are not, upon the whole, so entertaining as those of the 
two former. ‘There is move of e/oguence in this work; but 
we think many of the pathetic declamations of the Antiquary 
misplaced, in being put into the mouth of one whom the 
author has chosen to represent as somewhat sordid. In his 
character we miss that fervency of affection, that abundance 
of the ‘* milk of human kindness,” which were so delightful 
in Deminie Sampson, and rendered him so dear to all the 
readers of Guy Mannering. There is no one, in short, on 
whom the reader can look with any sensations of love. 
Lovel is a mere cypher—Edie has been a stealer of fowls— 
Steenic, the son of the old fisherman, is fond of barnsbreak- 
ing—aud the others are of equal interest and respectability, 
The ridicule of antiquarianism is a beaicn path—and the 
author has not made us tread ia it with much pleasure. Ln 
search of humour, he has once descended to the most cone 
temptible vulgarity—(Vol, LIL. chap. 1.) We donot ad- 
mire the tedious iteration of womankind by the ascetic Anti- 
quary ; and the profound adventure with the phoca is re« 
peated till it becomes as sickening to the reader as it is said te 
have been to Hector M‘Intyre. But we cannot dwell longer 
on the faults of one whose vivid representations have afforded 
us so much delight; and we regret that the careless and hur- 
ried manner in which the work has been prepared, has given 
birth to so many imperfections. In short, if the reader, 
like ourselves, from his lofty anticipations of a work with 
which the author of Waverley and Guy Mannering was to 
take his leave of this kind of writing, should be disappointed 
in his expectations—let him recur to the forcible scenes in 
the cottage of the old fisherman, and he will, we are sure, 
esteem himself amply repaid for the labour of reading vo- 
lumes, which have far less of interest and talent than are 
evident in the other portions of the ANTiguARY. 
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Art. VII.—Bertram; or, The Castle of St. Aldobrand ; 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By the Rev. R. C. Marurin. 
Fifth Edition. Murray. 1816. 


‘Be it rarely ours to encounter such a windy, wordy, cox- 

comb!’’? Such wasthe emphatic exclamation of the most 
irritable of our fraternity, as he finished the first reading of 
this thine, which, by the courtesy of fashion, is denominated 
a tragedy; and this deprecation we have been tempted to 
iterate in the progyess of its examination 

One of our old divines (Henry More, we believe,) com- 

ares the folly of preferring temporal things to spiritual, to a 
Dieondered appetite, which rejects proper aliment, and swal- 
lows coles and chalke with voracious eagerness. The com- 
parison will hold good in literature. It appears to us that 
the public taste has lately been vitiated to a considerable de- 
gree; and, if our assertion wanted a clincher, we might in- 
stance the quantily of coles and chalke which has been 
devoured under the titles of Prize Poems, bad Speeches, 
frantic ‘Vales in Verse, and more frantic Novels, written in 
prose run mad ; and we cannot help thinking that a ver 
alarming diagnostic of the distemper is now before us—for 
that appetite must indeed be diseased, which, in the space of 
a few weeks, could swallow down five editions of such a per- 
formance as Bertram, or the Castle of St. Aldobrand. 

We did not originally intend to notice this production, 
‘whereof all London rings from side to side,” consider- 
ing it as having been rendered an object of admiration by 
the applauses of one set of fine people, and echoed by an- 
other—as an exotic, which, in the nature of things, would 
expire as soon as the artificial warmth of fashionable adu- 
lation, in which it had been reared, should have subsided 
to a just temperature. But a fifth edition is really too por- 
tentous lo be passed over in silence. It is, therefore, our 
intention, in the present article, to disclose to the public the 
real nature and qualities of the trash which they have swal- 
lowed ; and to endeavour to induce them to nauseate and 
disgorge the half-digested morsels. 

We do not affect, like some others, to be fearful of the 
influence upon public morality which this tragedy may have. 
We do not know any man so weak as to suffer such ineffable 
nonsense to have a dangerous effect upon bis morals or feel- 
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ings, or, indeed, to produce any effect upon them at all. But 
we think that its influence upon public ¢aste may not be in- 
considerable; and it is this which has induced us to ex- 
amine it. 

lis characteristics appear to be—language copious to 
verbosily—imagination luxuriant to rankness—a style re- 
sembling the celebrated productions of the Minerva Press, 
(which exquisite models, the author appears to have dili- 
gently studied,) but even going beyond Sesame strewed 
over with a profusion of the ‘ daisies and dandelions” of 
Irish eloquence and Della Cruscan poetry. The author 
seems to have sat down with a resolution to imitate Walter 
Scott and Lord Byron, and accordingly he has produced a 
wretched imitation of the worst parts of those writers, with an 
affectation of their affected and antiquated words. His own 
manner is at once grovelling, monotonous, and hyperbolical ; 
and reminds us a good deal of the poctico-prosaic raptures 
of Mr. Phillips. Indeed, if we were to compare this tragedy 
to any thing which we ever read, it would be to the perform- 
ances of the orator to whom we have alluded. The two 
authors resemble one another in many qualities, both good 
and evil, and their productions may be paralleled, we think, 
without any injury either to the one or the other. Ve now 
go onto give a sketch of the story, and to point out a few 
examples of the very enchanting qualities enumerated above; 
only premising, that we do not engage to explain what may 
appear mysterious and profound—that there are a few 
oracular passages of which we cannot discover the mean- 
ing—and not a few which, we are afraid, have no meaning 
at all. 

A certain insipid young lady, called Imogine, is married 
to an equally insipid Count, Aldobrand ; but, before this 
marriage, she has been betrothed to Bertram, who is repre- 
sented in this tragedy as a mere abstraction of vice and ab- 
surdity. With this worthy person Imogine resolves to be 
outrageously in love; and in this virtuous determination 
she persists, even after her marriage with St. Aldobrand, 
with no one reason for doing so, aud with every reason to 
the contrary. Such a character as this lady, one would 
imagine, was not likely to excite any very deep interest in 
the breasts of an audience, ‘Tlie reverend author, therefore, 
has chosen to take a singular method to render her a fit 
object of sympathy—he has made her an adulteress in the 
progress of the play. This, we should bave conceived, was 
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rather an intrepid experiment; but it has succeeded,'we are 
informed, toa miracle. At the commencement of theaction, 
Count Bertram is wrecked with his band of robbers, near 
the castle of bis ancient enemy, Count Aldobrand, who is 
then absent. Here he recognizes Imogine; and, mad with 
agony to find her whom he loves the wife of his deadliest 
foe, he resolves on the destruction of the latter. This is an 
affecting situation ; and, in the hands of a good poet, might 
have been made very pathetic: but we believe that few, save 
the reverend author, could have rendered it completely un- 
impressive, or rather, completely farcical. Count Aldo- 
brand returns; is na ee by the seducer of his wife; 
(in pursuance of his laudable determination; ) Imogine runs 
mad—and Bertram falls on his sword, without discovering 
any remorse for bis crimes, and with a triumphant exclama- 
tion on his lips. Such is a rapid outline of tbe story. 

The characters are completely out of nature. Bertram, 
who is the most prominent personage, and intended by the 
author to be very grand and imposing, is a kind of mongrel 
between the Satan of Mivron and the Corsair of Lorp Byr- 
ron; with all the pride and impiety of the first, without his 
power; and all the vices of the latter, without any of his 
tenderness. Such a being, if he raise any emotions at all, 
must excite such only as are ludicrous; and, indeed, he 
reminds us more of Ancrent Piston or BraGGapocto, 
(though not half so entertaining,) than of any other cha- 
racter making any pretensions to loftiness with whom we 
are acquainted either in prose or poetry. Count Aldobrand 
is absolutely fatiguing ; and Imogine is merely an insipid 
novel-reading young lady, who prates about love, and moon- 
light, and evening clouds, and all the common-places of 
novels and poetry. The Prior is a kind of methodist- 
preacher; and his harangues possess all the usual qualities 
of the oratory of the Tabernacle—they are long, dully non- 
sensical, egotistical, and ennuyant. We sincerely hope that 
the sermons of the reverend author are in a somewhat better 
taste than the prosing discourses of his holy representative, 
who is a better exemplification than any that we remember 
of the truth of the Italian proverb—T'anto buon, che val 


niente—** So good, that he is good for nothing.” 

This total absence of nature in the characters preserves us in 
a state of happy unconcern about their fates. For neither man, 
woman, nor child, for neither knights, robbers, warriors, nor 
priests, Is our tranquillity disturbed in the slightest degree. 
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They talk and act like persons of an entirely different sphere. 
The reader, from what we have related, is already satisfied 
that they aet ina most fantastic manner; we will now give 


him a few specimens of the equally unaccountable style in 
which they talk. 


The tragedy opens with a storm, as might have been ex- 
ery of all the storms which we ever experienced or 


eard of, this (if the monks did not exaggerate a little) must 
have been accompanied by the most wonderful effects. 


Night. AConvent. Two Monks enter in terror. 
ist Monk, Heaven for its mercy! what a night is here— 
Oh! didst thou hear that peal? 
2d Monk. The dead must hear it. 
Speak! speak! and let me hear a human voice. 
ist Monk, While the dark terror hurtled distantly, 
Lapt in the skirts of the advancing clouds, 
I cower’d with head fall low upon my pallet, 
And deem’d that I might sleep—till the strong light 
Dit, clear as noon-day, shew each object round me. 
Relic, and rosary, and crucifix 
Did rock and quiver in the bickering glare— 
Then forth I rush’d in agony of fear. 
2d Monk. Among the tombed tenants of the cloister 
I walk’d and told my beads; 
But, by the momently gleams of sheeted blue, 
Did the pale marbles glare so sternly on me, 
I almost deem'd they lvo'd, and fied in horror. 


Here is the description of Bertram; and we question if 
our readers ever saw any thing more lamentable than the evi- 
dent attempt at force, originality, and terror, in the passage 


which introduces him. The last line is absolutely unin- 
telligible. 


Prior. Look not so wild—Can we do aught for thee? 
Bertr. Yes; plunge me in the waves from which ye snatch’d me; 
So will the sin be on your souls, not mine. 
Prior. I'll question not with him—his brain is wreck’d— 
For ever in the pauses of his speech 
His lip doth work with inward mutterings 
And his fix’d eye is rivetted fearfully 
On something that no other sight can spy. 


The following is equally detestable in style, metaphor, and 
sentiment. 


Bertr. 1 dream’d I stood before Lord Aldobrand, 
Impenetrable to his searching eyes— 
And I did feei the horrid joy men feel 
Measuring the serpent’s coil whose fangs have stung them; 
Scanning, with giddy eye the air-hung rock 
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From which they leapt and live by miracle ; 
Following the dun skirt of the o’erpast storm, 

Whose bolt did leave them prostrate—— 

To see that horrid spectre of my thoughts 

In all the stern reality of lfe— 

To mark the living lineaments of hatred, 

And say, this is the man whose sight should blast me ; 
Yet in calin dreadful triumph still gaze on .— 

It is a horrid joy. 


We give the following unintelligible jargon to our 
readers: perhaps some of them may understand it—though 
it seems to us the most inconceivable nonsense ever written 
since the publication of the Baviapb: 


Imogine. Yea, time hath power, and what a power lll tell thee, 
A power to change the pulses of the heart 
To one dull throb of ceaseless agony, 
a . . . 
To hush the sigh on the resigned lip 
And lock it in the heart—freeze the hot tear, 
And bid it on the eyelid bang for ever— 
Such power hath time o’er me. 


Bertram tells Imogine that he will not curse her; as he 
departs, however, (by way of farewel, we suppose,) he pro- 
nounces upon her the following imprecation; which, if it be 
not a curse, is at least very like one; our readers may judge. 


Bertram. Of thy rank wishes the full scope be on thee— 
May pomp and pride shout in thine adder’d path 
Till thou shalt feel and sicken at their hollowness— 
May he thou’st wed be kind and generous to thee, 
Till thy wrung heart, stabb’d by his noble fondness, 
Writhe in detesting consciousness of falsehood— 
May thy babe’s smile speak daggers to that mother 
Who cannot love the father of her child, 

And in the bright blaze of the festal hall, 

When vassals kneel, and kindred smile around thee, 
May ruin’d Bertram’s pledge hissin thine ear— 

Joy to the proud dame of St. Aldobrand— 

While his cold corse doth bleach beneath her towers. 


Here is another execrable passage : 


Bertram. Behold me, Earth, what is the life he hunts for? 
Come to my cave, thou human hunter, come ; 
Por thou hast left thy prey no other lair 
But the bleak rock or howling wilderness ; 
Cheer up thy pack of fang’d and fleshed hounds, 
Flast all the flames of hell upon its darkness, 
Then enter if thou darest. 
Lo, there the crushed serpent coils to sting thee, 
Yea, spend his life upon the mortal throe. 


ee 
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Bertram thus addresses his band of ruffians: 


Yes, ye are welcome, 
Your spirits shall be proud—ho—hear me, villains. 
I know ye—ye are slaves that for a ducat 
Would rend the screaming tntant from the breast 
To plunge it in the flames ; 
Yea, draw your keen knives across a father’s throat, 
And carve with them the bloody meal ye earned. 
Villains, rejoice—your leader's crimes have purg’d you; 
You punish’d guiit—I prey’d on innocence— 
Ye have beheld me fallen—begone—begone. 


There is no lack of horrors of this sort; of which those 
who have not already ‘* supped full enough,” will find abun- 
dance in this production; but we have ‘‘ forgot the taste of 
such fears:’” and, however terribly sublime this kind of 
writing may seem to novel-reading ladies and finical gentle- 
men, to hoary-headed Reviewers, who have been trained in 


a severer school, it has an appearance irresistibly grotesque 
and fantastical. 


The following, we presume, is intended to be expressed in 
the genuine language of passion: 


Imogine. Whom doth the dark wind chide so hollowly? 
The very stones shrink from my steps of guilt; 
All lifeless things have come to life to curse me, 
Oh! that a mountain’s weight were cast on me! 
Oh! that the wide wild ocean heav'd o'er me! 
Oh! that I could into the earthy centre 
Sink and be nothing. 
Sense, memory, feeling, life, extinct and swallow’d ! 
With things that are not, or have never been, 
Lie down, and sleep the everlasting sleep.—— 


The last quotation with which we intend to persecute our 
readers is the following; in which, we think, the author has 
fairly outdone all his other outdoings. 


Beriram. Wist ye whence I come? 
The tomb—where dwell the dead—and I dwell with him— 
Till seuse of life dissolv’d away within me— 
I am amaz’d to see ye living men: 
I deem’d that when I struck the final blow 
Mankind expir’d, and we were left alone, 
The corse and I were left alone together, 
The only tenants of a blasted world, 
Dispeopled for my punishment, and chang’d 
Into a penal orb of desolation. 


We might make an ample anthology of this kind of 
flowers, but we consider the selection already large enough 
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We are ashamed, in fact, to quote more. It is sufficient 
that we say, that the tragedy is a mere tissue of passages of 
equal, and even of greater absurdity. Besides, we have great 
choice of such delectable phrases as ‘* bickering glare—mo- 
mently gleams of sheeted blue—withering eye—blazing 
senses—battling clouds—glare of hell—hollow pauses—rich 
and burning tears—flashing deep—infernal light—baseless 
crag—charnel-stream of murder—dark terror—dark light- 
nine—dark wave—dark wind—dark chase’’—and_ others 
equally pregnant with meaning. To make up for the want 
of pathos, too, the author is profuse of oh! and ab! and 
hush! and list! and lo! horror! horror! away! away! aud 
similar energetic and affecting exclamations. 

A more serious charge than that of mere absurdity still re- 
mains to be made against the author—that of impiety—of 
which our reader may find examples at pages 17, 35, 40, 56, 
66. And at page 76 he speaks of an angel with as little cere- 
mony, and uses the same language, as if he were talking of a 
sparrow.— 


There was an hovering angel 
. . > , . 
Just Lghting on my heart, and thou hast scar’d it. 


The rhythm is very irregular—Some of the lines consist of 
seven, some of eight, and some of eleven, twelve, and even of 


thirteen fect—and we have a long series of such halting verses 
as these: 


The storm seems hush’d—wilt thou to rest, lady? p. 10. 
Hapless lady! what bath befallen her? p. 12. 

Lead them in— 
They need speedy care. Which is your leader? p. 214. 
In secret suspension of mortality. p. 23. 


There is also a continual affectation of emphasis and soundin 
metaphor; the most dignified and the meanest things are 
expressed in the same magnificent manner. 

All this is provoking ; but it is rendered ten times more 
intolerable by the lofty and vehement tone in which all this 
absurdity is enunciated. The faults themselves are gross 
enough ; butthe author, by the imperative way in which he 
seems to present them to our admiration as beauties, has con- 
trived to make them much. more prominent, and infinitely 
more disgusting. 

There is one tolerable scene in this tragedy, and no more; 
that in which Imogine relates her own story. It is told in 
very smooth and mellifluous verse, and with sume poetical 
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feeling; and altogether it seems to our ears a faint echo of 
the romantic sweetness of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

We now take our leave of this subject, and of the Reve- 
rend author. It is unnecessary to add more. ‘The extracts 
which we have made from his tragedy, we think, bear us 
out in our opinion of its merits. ‘Those who are not cone 
verted to that opinion by the display of the miraculous fol- 
lies of the production before us, we are hopeless of convince 
ing -by our arguments. 

Upon the whole, we think, the words of one WiLLiam 
SHAKSPEARE, (a writer with whom the present author seems 
little acquainted) exhibit a pretty fair summary of the qua- 


lities and character of the performance now under exami. 
nation. 


“ Taffata phrases—silken terms precise— 
Three- piled hyperboles—spruce affectation— 
Figures pedantical—this summer-tly 
Hath blown us up with maggot ostentatiion—” 


But we should hesitate a little before affirming, that these 
are the requisite qualities for a Tragedy. 


Art. VIIL.—The War-Fiend, with other Poems. By 
Tuomas Brown, M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh. Murray. 1816. 


Here is a volume of poems by the Author of the Paradise 
of Coquettes, and the Wanderer in Norway. ‘The Rape of 
the Lock takes away from the first the character of origi- 
nality ; it also wants the vivacity, the gaiety, and the 
truth of Pope’s enchanting production; and, with all its 
smoothness and polish, it becomes, from its length, and the 
laboured speeches on trifling and lady-like subjects, monoto- 
nous and tedious. The Wanderer in Norway (notwith- 
standing the author’s unfortunate choice of the profligate 
Mary Wollstonecraft for the heroine of his poem) contains 
many passages and situations truly pathetic; and is embel- 
lished with many striking and original sketches of northern 
scenery. But the poetry of Dr. Brown, though it has oc- 
casienally a character of boldness or tenderness, is much 
more remarkable for the sweetness with which it flows—and 
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of this quality we intend to give our readers some spe- 
cimens. 

The War- Fiend is introduced by an elaborate preface, in 
which the author, after recounting the difficulties which he 
had to surmount, tells us, what is not quite new, that a thing 
which is related as past, does not give us the same sensation 
of reality with a relation of what is supposed to be at the 
time passing, as it were, under our eyes. He has therefore 
had recourse to a method, which, as he conceives, presents 
a much more lively idea of what is expressed. ‘The poem 


opens with the midnight-journey of a warrior towards a spot, 


which in the morning is to be the scene of a battle. In his 
eagerness to join in the mortal fray, the place of which he 
could not have reached by mortal means, he had invoked 
the aid of the War-Fiend, who places him on his steed of 
fire, and accompanies him on his journey invisible. The poet 
thinks that he places much more distinctly before the eyes 
of the reader every thing which is going forward, by re- 
lating them through this captivating compagnon de voy- 
ages. ‘lhis being plunges the warrior into the battle—di- 
rects his arm—inspires him with the most blood-thirsty de- 
sires—laughs at his human feelings—and finally, after lead- 
ing him to the heights of wickedness and impiety, suffers 
him to fall by an arrow, and descends with him to the Ca- 
verns of Death. All this is told in a rapid and powerful 
manner, and with much vigour of imagination. The horrors, 
however, are too much in the taste of the German school.— 
The fiend himself is decidedly of German parentage. Any 
body who has read Biirger’s Ballad, Die Wilde Jager, or 
his Leonora, will at once recognize the voice and qualities 
of the War-Fiend. but surely this manner of relating a 
story, whatever may be gained in force and spirit, (and we 
are not sure that any thing will be gained,) is very unnatu- 
ral and ridiculous: and the narrative of such a Cicerone 
continued through a poem of three parts, seems by far more 
artificial and improbable than any medium of another kind. 
The recollection of the invisible speaker, besides, recurs in 
a most unpleasant way to the mind of the reader, when the 
narrative is not equally sustained throughout; and this ine- 
quality is often evident in the present poem, from the un- 
lucky measure in which it is written. We think that the 
attempt of Mr. Montgomery in his Wanderer of Switzerland, 
and its melancholy result, should have deterred Dr. Brown 
from writing a long poem like the War-Fiend, in this mea- 
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sure ; and even its utter unfitness for the subject was an ar- 
gument against it, which it is wonderful that Dr. Brown did 
not perceive. The number of feet in the line render it ne- 
cessary in a narrative poem, either to divide the line into 
two parts, which gives it an appearance of rugged abrupte 
ness, or to have recourse to expletives and inverted language. 
An example or two will explain what we mean. 
‘* Strike l—yet strike !—HHe sinks—he falls! 
List his bands—the stifled ery !— 
Sudden-chill’d, ev'n hope appals— 
Wide the panic—See they fly ! p. 53. 


Warrior! not that death it fears 

Deigns this breast a suppliant’s part. 

Save a mother’s drooping years ; 
Save my Emma’s bursting heart! 

Chief! I love.—No look of pray’r, 
Lov'd I only, should’st thou sec.— 

Chief! her soul is mine.—I bear, 
Bear to stoop,—She lives in me.” p. 56. 


Thrice the pang by Famine borne, 
Ere the dry heart drinks its flood, 
Thrice, ere Thirst, with arm self-torn, 
Quafls the living feast of blood— 

Such thy greedy longings cast, 
Ere from Memory’s dark abyss, 
S'ow shall rise each triumph past :— 
It shall rise,—but not in bliss.” 


The abruptness and inversions of these passages render 
them almost unintelligible; and there are many instances of 
the same kind which might be selected. ‘The poem alto- 
gether is by no means a favourite of ours—but we quote the 
following verses, as an exemplification of the author's power 
of representing images of terror. ‘They are part of the ad. 
dress of the War-Fiend to his victim, after he has placed 
him in the regions of torture, and resemble the wilder parts 


of Crabbe: 


“ See approaching—still they charm ; 
Pale, as when in grief their bloom 
Wither’d.—These thy widowing arm 

Gave to pine in hopeless gloom. 


Oft when all thy soul is flame, 
Near thee, mournful, shall they stand, 
Thou shalt know them.—To thy frame 
What were then the Torturer’s hond ? 
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Pitied, even by eyes that weep, 
Eyes, which ott in smiles before, 
In despair thou laugh'dst to steep ! 
Pitied ! what were torture more? 
7 + et ee OK fF 


Felt, but not with mix’d relief, 
Not with love, that soothes the thrill; 


Sternly shalt thou feel their grief 
Feel, and hate the sufferers still.” 


The smaller poems, we think, are much better. The 
verses addressed to a faithless lover by his mistress, have 
something like the tenderness of Burns : 


“ O! could I then but live to sooth thy sadness,— 

To smile,—as—once—my smile could make thee blest! 

Be happy—happy !—though the voice of gladness 
Be transport only for another’s breast! 

Yes! love remains, still true to hopes unreal, 
Warms with past joy, to all thy treachery blind 

And waking, wondering, as from fears ideal, 
Believes—yet trembles, as it trusts thee kind.” p. 90. 


In the poem on the death of his friend, Thomas Wedg- 
wood, the poet has given us the following exquisite and 
pathetic image : 


‘* Even while the languor strove thy heart to chill, 


[t soften’d but to meekness gentler still, 

And, in the silent watches of alarm, 

Breath’d on the sadden’d eye that tender charm 
Which calls affection at each glance to muse, 
And love more warmly what it fears to lose. 
When, with sure power, that must destroy at last, 
Steals on the summer-grove the treacherous blast, 
Soft o’er each shade its lingering pinions play, 
Nor dash one trembling leaflet from the spray, 
On the bright verdure, melting as it glows, 

A calmer milder tint alone it throws, 

With shadowy softness varies every bloom, 

And seems to nurse its beauty, not consume, 

To pensive joy the gaze more frequent calls ;— 
And sweetest charms the foliage,—when it falls.”’ 


The sonnets on Switzerland breathe the spirit of freedom, 


and are worth a whole volume of French Revolutionary jar~ 


gon. The first seems to us the best. 


Some passages in the poem called ‘¢ Man and Nature,” 
are of a loftier cast; they are very beautiful, and sometimes 
remind us of the ** Pleasures of Imagination !” 

The Latin version of the poem onthe departure of his 
friend, has somewhat of the sweetness of Mitton’s Latin 
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poems; though it wants the classical relish of those exqui- 
site pieces: the following lines we like better than the more 
elaborate and ostentatious versification of the English poem: 


“ T!—Mollis vocat aura blanda cell, 
Flores stringere ubi manu malignus 
Non audet glaciali Hiems perennes, 
Sed, sponso velut alta nuptial 
Virgo luxurians nitore, Terra 
Ridet dulce suo rubetque Soli! 

I, sacris ubi que latet sub umbris, 
Nympha ex xtherea Salutis unda 
Quod multis negat haud tibi negabit! 
I, quocunque duce! I=gnei fluent: 
Havustum quo melior redit juventa, 
O, quisquis scatebras tibi recludet, 
Totis tu sitientibus labellis 

Capta! Dum valeas, mihi valere 
Tam carum sat erit; beatiori 

Non curam socio invidebo letus.” 


Art. 1X.—The Mountain Boy; a metrical Romance. By 
Joun Birp, Esq. Underwood. 1816. 8vo. 


Wena man, in any department of literature, attains a 
high degree of celebrity, it is commonly his fate to be both 
imitated and satirized. Since the appearance of the ** Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” and the other productions of the same 
author, numerous imitations, parodies, and criticisms of 
those works have issued from the press. Mr. Scott revived 
a species of poetical composition that for several centuries 
had been considered as obsolete ; and, by introducing into it 
tales of national interest, striking delineations of character, 
and faithful descriptions of whatever is beautiful, romantic, 
or sublime, in the scenery of his native country, he has 
given it a hold on the public mind, which for atime it must 
retain; and he has obtained for it a degree of attention, to 
which, considered merely as poetry, it is certainly not en- 
titled. 

The work before us is obviously in the manner of: Mr, 
Scott, and seems better deserving of notice than any imita- 
tion of him with which we are acquainted. It has many of 
the faulis that have generally been found in this species of 
writing; but these are compensated by many beauties.  In- 
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stances of both will be placed before our readers, in the 
progress of our observations. It is, we are informed, the 
first effort of the author’s muse; and is sent forth with. 
out any very lofty pretensions, ** bis highest aim being,” as 
he himself expresses it, ** to tella Romantic Tale in lan- 
guage suited to the simplicity of its incidents.” It is not, 
like many of its contemporaries in prose and rhyme, founded 
on facts; but it is wholly indebted for its existence to the 
Imagination of the writer. 

In the advertisement prefixed to it he tells us, that 

“The events recorded in the following romance are supposed to have 
occurred towards the close of the sixteenth century, when the kingdoin 


of Naples was subject to the crown of Spain, and was governed by vice- 
roys in the name of the Spanish monarch. ‘The scene is laid throughout 
on the coast of Calabria, except in part of the Fourth Canto, when the 
action of the tale is removed to Naples. No attempt has been made to 
blend history with fiction; and although the titles of some of the charac- 
ters may be found in the Spanish annals, the actions ascribed to them in 
the romance are wholly imaginary.” 


The poem consists of four cantos. The first, after some 
preliminary verses, represents a small coasting-vessel over- 
taken by a storm. Marco, the steersman, cruel and tyran- 
nical to a boy who acts under him, when about to strike this 
youth, whom fatigue had lulled to rest, is struck blind with 
lightning. Wanting his assistance, the crew despond. 
The master, a proud passionate man, appears on deck, and, 
instead of listening to the steersman, who advises that they 
should make for the shore, orders the sailors to put to sea. 
We are now introduced to Aranda, a noble youth, who 
is a passenger on board; and who, perceiving the dan- 
ger they are in, boldiy asks the master if he can behold it 
unmoved, and not strive to save them. He at first forms 
excuses; but, when too late, gives orders to make for land. 
When there is no longer any hope of saving the vessel, 
Aranda exhorts the seamen to launch the boat. They get 
into it; and, when about to sail from the ship, the boy 
already mentioned is seen sustaining the blind steersman, 
and calling to the crew to receive him. After long exertion 
to reach the shore, the boat is at last overwhelmed, and all 
perish except Aranda; who, supporting himself at first 
on part of the wreck, and afterwards on a rock, is, after a 
long alternation of hope and fear, at last relieved trom bis 
perilous situation by the arrival of a small boat manned by 
two persons, with whose external appearance we are made 
acquainted in the following lines :— 
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“ In one the trace of ripen’d years, 
Disclos’d by form robust, appears ; 
A stripling youth the other seems, 
Yet him the eye superior deems, 
From those faint tints of native grace 
That seem to mark a noble race.” 


This is the Mountain-Boy, the hero of the story. Aranda 
is led upa steep ascent to the cottage of the Mountain-Boy’s 
mother, by whom he is received with great kindness, and 
in whom he soon discovers something superior to the cha- 
racter and manners of a peasant. A light repast is set be- 
fore the stranger ; and, whilst he partakes of it, the Moun- 
tain-Boy plays skilfully on the lute, and accompanies his 
music with the following song calculated to sooth the mind 
of their guest. 


“ Calm be the slumber that blesses thy pillow, 
Pure as the zephyr’s soft breath thy repose : 
Stranger, retrace not the dark rolling billow, 
Hush’d are its murmurs, and hush’d be thy woes, 
Then o’er thy temples shall phantasy weave 
Visions serene as the star-beaming eve; 

Dear as the first mantling blush that betrays 
The heart of a maid to her lover’s fond gaze. 


Yield to the pressure of sleep’s dewy fingers, 
Slighted, the seraph those eyelids will fly ; 

Short is the space that near sorrow she lingers, 
Wak'd by a tear, and estrang’d by a sigh. 
Tranquil the moon-beam reclines on the deep, 
Whispering low the wave ripples to sleep ; 
Scarce the gale wakes the light arbeal’s repose ; 
Hush’d is the tempest—then hush'd be thy woes.” 


Aranda is conducted to a chamber in the cottage; but, 
though worn out with fatigue, sleep flies from his pillow. 
Busy memory musters up the recollection of the various 
scenes that had passed during the preceding day and even 
ing, and prevents him from experiencing that rest of which 
he is so much in need. Even in his slumbers, the various 
circumstances of the shipwreck are present to his imagina- 
tion, and it is not till towards morning that he is blest with 
gentler visions, and enjoys repose. 

In the second Canto, we perceive a growing attachment 
between Aranda and Julio, the Mountain-Boy, who had 
been his deliverer. We learn from the conversation of Aran- 
da, that during his stay at Naples his affections bad been 
engaged by the beauty and accomplishments of Veronica, a 
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lady of rank in that city, to whom he paid his addresses 
with great earnestness ; and that Morialva, the father of the 
lady, not only sanctioned his suit, but was so desirous of 
a match being concluded, that he would willingly have sa- 
crificed the happiness of his daughter at the shrine of interest, 
by giving her hand where she had no heart to bestow. 

When the fate of Veronica was thus drawing to a crisis, 
she declared to Aranda her passion for another, and en- 
treated him to forego that hand, which she could not be- 
stow but at the expense of her own peace, and that of him 
to whom it was promised. This appeal to the generosity of 
Aranda had the desired effect. He desisted, and determin- 
ing to sooth his disappointment in solitude, quitted Naples, 
and, in sailing to Sicily, was, as already mentioned, wrecked 
on the coast of Calabria. 

After having for a considerable time enjoyed the amiable 
society of Julio and his mother, Aranda thinks of returning 
to Naples; but finds himself so attached to his young 
friend, that he knows not how to part from him. Whilst 
hesitating whether he should ask Julio to accompany him, a 
letter arrives from his uncle, the viceroy of Naples, urging 
his immediate return, and soliciting in the warmest manner 
the youth who had saved him to come also, that he might 
receive those rewards of gratitude, which his generous con- 
duct had so nobly earned. After a long struggle between 
affection and duty in the breast of Lorenza, the mother of 
Julio, she consents to his departure. 

The Third Canto is wholly occupied in an interesting de- 
tail of the circumstances by haa Lorenza was placed in 
this lonely situation. She thinks it necessary, before parting 
with her beloved child, to make him acquainted with the 
story of her life, that consequently he might avail himself 
of the friendship of Aranda, and of that of his uncle the 
viceroy, to whom he was about to be introduced. We 
learn that this lady is the only daughter of one of the most 
— of the Neapolitan nobility, so proud of bis ancestry, 
that 


“ Even the virtuous he scorn’d, 
. . , 7” 
“‘ Whose shields no blazon’d arms adorn’d. 


Her mother died when she was born; and whil$t her bro- 
thers lived, she enjoyed but little of her father’s attention; 
and after their death his strong desire to transmit unsullied 
to posterity his name and lineage, induced him to raise @ 
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loug-neglected kinsman, to bear his name and honours, and 
to be the husband of his daughter. But, as it often hap- 
pens, the will of the father and the inclination of the daugh- 
icr were in direct opposition. Her affections were placed on 
a noble Spaniard in the court of the viceroy, who, for some 
unknown cause, concealed his rank and his real name. When 
the father of Lorenza urged her marriage with ber kinsman 
Albano, and had even fixed the day for her nuptials, she 
spuraed the yoke, and rashly fled to her loved Valder, and 
was wedded. 

Her father, in the rage of disappointment, loaded his 
daughter with curses. After living happily together for a 
short time, business of iinportance demanded the presence 
of Valder in Spain; and having comforted his lady with as- 
suiances of unchangeable affection, and promises of a speedy 
return, he departed. In the mean time, an enemy of Lo- 
renza increased the anger of her father, by persuading bim 
that she was not really married to the Spaniard, but that he 
had deceived and dishonoured her; and by means of money 
(that potent instrument of corruption) the proofs of her 
marriage had been destroyed or concealed. Thus deserted, 
the daughter of Salerno begged her bread, tillat length a 
lady, who pretended to be her friend, relieved her wants, 
but counselled her to fly the voice of calumny; and, haviog 
promised that if Valder wrote or returned, she should im- 
mediately be informed, provided in a remote part of the 
country a mean hovel tor her reception. 

flere she had lived nearly three years without any solace, 
but that of tending her darling child, when, on a stormy 
evening, her ear was startled by the sound of distress. She 
rose, and welcomed to her humble dwelling one who had 
strayed from his path ; and, after some time, recognized in 
the person of the stranger that father, who had banished her 
from his presence. Mutual forgiveness took place; and she 
was informed by her father, that the person to whom she was 
indebted for support was her direst foe; that she had been 
desirous of obtaining Valder herself, and having been dis- 
appointed, vowed revenge on her successful rival. ‘To ac- 
complish this diabelical purpose, she had found means to 
persuade Salerno, that Valder had deceived his daughter ; 
and, under the specious appearance of friendship and bene- 
volence, persuaded Lorenza to fly to this retreat, and be su 
ported by her bounty. When Valder wrote, his letters were 
suppressed ; and, when he came in person, he was taught 
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to believe that his wife had died. Disappointed in his fond 
expectations, Valder returned to Spain, and the wicked Mar- 
chesa having married Albano, they accused Salerno of trea- 
son, seized his possessions, and threatened both his life and 
that of his daughter. The wretched father hastened to save 
himself and his child; and, having informed her of their 
danger, they departed in the night, and travelling in quest 
of a retreat where they might clude the search of their ene- 
mies, they at last fixed on this rocky mountain on the coast 
of Calabria. Here Salerno died; and Lorenza, anxious 
about the fate of her husband, visited Spain with a view to 
discover him; but, having sought in vain, she returned to 
this solitude in which we became acquainted with her. 

Julio, informed of these particulars, is encouraged to ac- 
company Aranda, in the hope that the viceroy, who is of 
an amiable character, may inquire into the injuries of Sa- 
lerno; and Lorenza gives him a ring bestowed on her by 
Valder, when about to depart for Spain, which ring he is 
directed to use, as occasion may require. 

The Fourth Canto informs us of the departure of Aranda 
and Julio to Naples. On their arrival, the viceroy is absent, 
guieting civil broils ina distant part of the country; and, 
in the mean time, Aranda, having seén Veronica, feels his 
passion revive, and, thinking her raore kind than formerly, 
again presses his suit with redoubled ardour. She remains 
inflexible, and from the interference of Julio, Aranda now 
suspects that he is the favoured lover. Morialva, the father 
of Veronica, is still desirous of the union, and a day is fixed 
for their nuptials. An explanation takes place between the 
two supposed rivals, and Aranda resigns the hand of Vero- 
nica to his friend Julio, who hastens to Foscari, the real ob- 
ject of Veronica’s affection, and introducing him to Aranda, 
relinquishes his newlysacquired right in favour of him who 
atone could make Veronica happy. Aranda is overwhelmed 
by the generosity of Julio, and all his dark suspicions are 
removed. 

The viceroy arrives, and is anxious to express his grati- 
tude to the saviour of his nephew. He is struck with Julio’s 
appearance; and, having loaded him with thanks, informs 
him, that he may freely ask whatever it is in his power to 
bestow. When kneeling to request the viceroy to exert his 
power, in making the guilty Marchesa disclose what she 
knows respecting Valder, Julio discovers that the ring worn 
by the viceroy:is exactly similar to that given to him by his 
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mother; and thus is led to find in the person of Medina, a fa- 
ther whom he had never seen. Lis feelings are overpowered ; 
and whilst he sinks in a swoon, he is, to the inexpressible 
joy of Aranda, discovered to be no longer a mountain-boy, 
but a beautiful young woman. Circumstances are stated to 
the satisfaction of all parties; the viceroy unites the hands 
of his nepbew and daughter; the party hasten to the sorrow- 
ing Lorenza, whose joy may be more easily conceived than 
expressed, and thus the tale terminates by leaving in the 
enjoyment of happiness those who had been distinguished by 
virtue; whilst the wicked Albano, dreading the punishment 
which his crimes deserved, puts an end to his existence ; and 
his more guilty wife secks for safety in a foreign land. 

Much as we wish to avoid prolixity, we are aware that 
some of our readers may think us chargeable with this fault, 
in the present analysis; but we deemed it better to hazard 
this imputation, than that of having mutilated the story of 
our author. 

The fable is well conceived; and the story, generally 
speaking, pietty well told. The interest of the reader is 
kept up throughout; the incidents gradually become more 
numerous; and a good deal of skill is manifested in the de- 
velopement of the plot. On our first reading of the first 
canto, we thought the account of the shipwreck rather te- 
cious, and that the author had kept Aranda too long in 
jeopardy before be administered relief; on reflection, however, 
we are inclined to think, that the omission of any incident 
would rather be injurious than advantageous. ‘The mind is 
anxious to know the fate of a person in such danger; and, 
though not disposed to pass over any circumstance in the 
actual condition of the sufferer, by which that fate is either 
accelerated or retarded, is unwilling to be detained by any 
thing extraneous. We conceive, therefore, that the feeling 
to which we have referred, was rather occasioned by a pro- 
pensity to moralize, which, in this canto especially, the 
author too frequently indulges. Some of these moral obser- 
vations are indeed so beautiful, that we should feel some re- 
luctance in parting with them. 

But we apprebend that, in telling a story, the principal 
object ought to be, to excite and to maintain the greatest 
possible degree of interest; and that remarks such as those 
to which we refer, have always a tendency to diminish that 
interest, by breaking the chain which ought to link the in- 
cidents of the story together. Even a comparison, or any 
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other figure of speech that may be introduced, how beauft- 
ful soever in itself, will fail of producing the intended effect, 
if too much expanded, and traced through every point of 
resemblance. ‘Taste uniformly displays itself in selecting 
the more striking points of similarity, and leaves the rest to 
the imagination of the reader. 

The species of verse in which this poem is written is more 
tolerable in a simple tale; such as this is professed to be, 
than perhaps it would be in any other kind of poetry; but 
every lover of poetic excellence will admit, that it is greatly 
deficient in dignity, and will regret with us, that a man pos- 
sessing such liveliness of imagination, strength of concep- 
tion, and felicity of diction as may fairly rank him in the 
list of poets, should not employ these talents in something 
more elevated—something that might continue to be read as 
long as the language itself exists. 

We would not damp the rising fire of genius by too great 
fastidiousness, nor exhaust the patience of our readers by 
many minute or verbal criticisms; but as Mr. Bird is an au- 
thor of some promise (not yet, we hope, too wise to learn) 
we feel it to be our duty, to point out some defects in his 
versification, which a little attention will enable him in fu- 
ture to avoid. 

From the manner in which he has selected and arranged 
his words, it is necessary in many instances, if we wish to 
preserve the measure, to pronounce some of the syllables 
with a false accent, or with a false quantity. The following 
are the first two examples that occur in the poem. 


“ Springs from her lowly couch the vi'let pale, 
* Obedient to Nature's high behest.” 


“ Where Ocean meets the western line, 
“ Around his radiance combine.” 


Rhyme, we know, is not essential to poetry, for some 
of the noblest productions in our own language are without 
it; and in those lasting monuments of the genius and taste 
of Greece and Rome, which all civilized nations have read 
and admired, it is totally unknown. But since rhyme is 
common in the poetry of modern nations, an author who 
employs it is certainly bound to make his rhymes consistent 


with the established pronunciation of the language in which. 


he writes. Indeed, when the pronunciation of a word is 
vither doubtful or disputed, orthoepists often refer to the 
thyimes of poets to ascertain what is right. A reference of 
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this kind to the poem before us would prove but a fallacious 
guide, as willreadily appear in the following examples :— 


“ A fading light reflected glowed 
“On mountain-peak, and purpled cloud,” 


“« But when the winds more loudly howl'd, 
“* When distant thunders onward roll’d.” 


“ Yet not a billow met the eye 
“ That gaz’d on dim vacuity.” 


‘“¢ Now sorrow sat upon his brow, 
“* And sicklied o’er his cheeks’ warm glow.” 


We cannot help observing that the word brow occurs in 
the first canto, at the end of a verse, nine times, and in one 
instance only is it made to rhyme, as it always should do, 
with such a sound as that of xow; in the rest it rhymes as 
in the preceding examples. 

These, however, though unquestionably faults, are faults 
of an inferior kind; and, leaving them to the consideration 
of the author, we proceed to a more pleasing part of our 
duty, that of placing before our readers a few passages of 
the poem, from which some estimate may be formed of its 
ecneral merits. 

The following passage may be regarded as a favourable 
specimen of the author’s descriptive powers, and may fairly 
be brought into comparison with some of those descriptions 
that have been so much admired in the poet of the North. 
it is taken from the second canto, and relates to the scenery 
around the mountain-cot, as seen by Aranda on the first 
morning after his arrival there, 


“ Westward, a chif of giant form, 
The mighty bulwark of the storm, 
Rose on the seaman’s distant eye, 
His first best pledge of home and joy. 
No scatter’d foliage array’d 
‘That promontory’s awful shade ; 
When o’er its brow the sunbeam shone, 
The shapeless granite frown'd alone. 
Oft had that marble breast withstood 
The wildest surges of the flood ; 
And tost, as if in proud disdain, 
A mountain torrent to the main ; 
Loud from its bed the current gush'd, 
And o’er the rocks dark bosom rush’d, 
Till staid by some projecting ledge, 
Awhile it fretted on the edge, 
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Then with redoubled fury fell, 

Where foam'd beneath the ocean swell, 

And laugh’d, as round its sprays were flung, 
To mark the height from whence it sprung. 


A gentler garb the mountains wore, 
That scatter’d lay along the shore ; 
Each tint, as wider roam’d the eye, 
Dissolving into harmony. 

Trac’d to the strand’s remotest verge, 
They seem'd to mingle with the surge ; 
Combining with the wave’s green hue, 
The mountain. grey, and heavenly blue, 
Where rose the cliffs within the bay, 
Bright woods of olives woo'd the ray. 
And cultivation’s milder dress 

Inspir'd a chasten’d happiness. 

From lowly beach to height sublime, 
The mant'ling foliage, prone to climb, 
In many a varied form was seen, 

And bright with many-tinted green : 
Sometimes its shade a terrace flung 
Across the waves it overhung ; 
Sometimes, in wild fantastic mood, 

A sunny glade the mountain strew'd, 
Where shone, in native pomp of pride, 
Fruits to less genial climes denied : 
The orange-bower, the citron-grove, 
And the pomegranate prone to rove 
Where sympathising myrtles bloom’d 
And summer's balmy gale perfum'd. 
Each flower that twives the chaplet’s wreath, 
Each shrub that scents the zephyr’s breath, 
Each fruit in favour’d climate found, 
There shone in rich profusion round.” 


There is something very pleasing in the following passage, 
which describes the personal appearance and attractions of 


Julio. 


‘* While yet Aranda from the view 


Rich draughts of joy delighted drew, 
Adown the mountain's rugged side 

He mark'd the graceful stripling glide, 
With foot as fleet as bounding roe, 
That leaves no print amid the snow, 
So light his step, so soft its tread, 

The flower it humbled rais’d its head, 
Soon as the pressure pass'd away, 

And woo’d again the sunny ray. 


A slender form of sylphid grace, 
That seem’d to claim a noble race, 

A mildly energetic face 

Tn him the raptur’d eye might trace ; 
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Enamour'd art essays in vain, 

Beauty so eloquent to feign: 

No painter e’er with fancy warm, 

To canvass gave so bright a charm; 
Nor sculptor’s imitative hand 

Such syinmetry could eer command ; 
His were a grace, 1 charm, a hue, 
That mimic nature never knew, 
Heaith, animation, love, and joy, 
Were pictur'd in this Mountain-Koy, 


His cheek had stol’n the rosy dye 

That blushes in the morning sky, 

And breeze and beam combin’'d, bad shed 
A tinge’of russet o'er the :ed ; 

Yet when aside his tresses blew 

IJis forehead sham‘d the lily’s hue, 
Along that proudly arching brow, 

His golden ringlets lov'd to flow, 

Light as the pendant mountain-flower, 
By zephyr kiss’d in wanton hour. 

Soft was his breath as southern gale, 
Slow wafted from the blossom’d vale ; 
And bright his eye as costly gem, 
Enshrin‘d in princely diadem. 

Yet ‘twas not that soul-speaking eye, 
Thit rosy cheek, or fragrant sigh ; 

’T was not his brow so snowy fair, 

His ruddy lip, oy golden hair; 

Nor even their several charms combin'd, 
‘That round the captive soul entwin’d. 
His were the nameless charms that dwell 
In fascination’s fairy-spell ; 

That wake unseen th’ enamour'd sigh, 
And win the heart,—it knows not why.” 


Our quotations would be tou numerous were we to frane 
scribe all the fine passages which we had marked with this 
view, when perusing the poem, We shall therefore add 
only the foilowing lines from the fourth canto, which de- 
scribe in an animated manner the mecting of Medina and 
Lorenza after their long and painful separation. 


‘¢ Medina came,—no greeting word 

Escap'd the lady or her lord ; 

They look’d, they wept, they wildly sprung, 

In rapturous embraces clung ; 

Nor needed language to impart 

The transport of each throbbing heart. 

Oh! nameless ecstacy of soul 

That mocks even fancy’s vast control; 

No mimic strain shall e’er pourtray 

Thy wild, unutterable sway, 

When heart meets heart, and captive sense 
Dissolves in silent eloquence,” 
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We now take our leave of a poem, the perusal of which, 
notwithstanding its imperfections, has afforded us considers 
able pleasure ; and we trustthat, should we again meet with 
its author, he will present to us at least an equal number of 
beauties with a still smaller proportion of faults. 


Ant. X.—Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, during 
an Excursion in Italy, in the Years 1802 and (S03. by 
Joserpu Forsytu, Esq. Second Edition. Murray, Lon- 
don. ISIG. Svo. 


Tue length of the period during which our countrymen 
were deterred from visiting the seenes of classical renown, 
has served to awaken a keener relish for the enjoyment of this 
gratification now that a facility of obtaining it is afforded. 
Those who have been so long obliged to visit only in imagi- 
nation, or through the medium of books of travels, the na- 
tive soil of Cicero, Virgil, Marcellus, and the Casars, are 
now crowding with eagerness to behold it in person, and to 
supply the defects of academic and fire-side conjecture, by 
their own actual observation. Already do many of them 
tread on spots, where the heroes of Roman glory achieved 
their noblest exploits; where the greatest of poets, orators, 
and historians wrote; on the sites of edifices, whose massy 
ruins, broken arches, and prostrate columns, display the 
pristine grandeur and magnificence of the Roman capital, 
and prove the justice of her pretensions to the title of -Mis- 


tress of the World. Already do they behold the Po flowing 


through the meadows of Mantua, and the Anio dashing its 
foaming surges over the steeps of Tivoli; already do they 
traverse the shores of Bais, and wander amidst the groves of 
Umbria. And, surely, though the politician may deplore 
the enthusiasm that induces Englishmen to spend their 
moncy in a foreign country, while it is but too much needed 
at home, the filosophes will applaud the feeling which 
leads our oaaill to an extensive. knowledge of persons and 


places, which expands the mind, and tends to remove local! 
prejudices by a comparison between their own and foreign 
countrics ; which supplies new sou:ves of pleasing and useful 
information, and promotes the increase of philanthropy and 
gencrosity of sentiment. He who is confined to bis own 
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country, reads but one page of the book of Nature, and 
yerpetually studies the same lesson; and even this can be 
But half understood, from an ignorance of its relative im- 
portance, and of its connexion with the other parts of know- 
ledge. Invincible, indeed, must be that dulness, which can 
behold human manners assuming new features, and see the 
face of nature continually varying its predominant charac- 
ters, without emotion—without a secret and powerful im- 
pulse to extend the course of thought, and enlarge the scope 
of meditation. 

The traveller in Italy has been much assisted in his obser- 
vations, and, at the same time, instructed and entertained in 
his progress, by the Classical ‘Tour in Italy by Mr. Eustace, 
of which we have given an account in a former Number. : 
The present work was written about the same period ; and 
though in general it is greatly inferior in interest and infor- 
mation, there are parts which strongly recommend it to the 
traveller. ‘he.portions of the volume to which we particu- 
larly allude, are Mr. Forsyth’s remarks upon the productions 
of the fine arts, which, by their number, and their various 
degrees of merit, generally distract and perplex the indis- 
criminating tourist. ‘The reader will find these remarks so. 
full of originality, and marked with such a laudable deter- 
mination on the part of the author of thinking for himself, 
that he will excuse us for quoting more largely from this 
than from any other part of the volume. His distribution 
of the works of art is at once clear and simple: he divides 
them into works of the republic—works of the empire— 
works of the middle ages; and closes with observations on 
those of a modern date. We shail endeavour to adhere as 
much as possible to this method in the selection we mean to 


make; and, to begin, let us hear his animated remarks upon 
the Coliseum. 


“ Tappily for the Coliseum, the shape necessary to an amphitheatre has 
given ita stability of construction sufficient to resist fires, and earthquakes, 
and lightning, and sieges. Its elliptical form was the hoop which bound 
and held it entire, till barbarians rent that consolidating ring; Popes 
widened the breach, and time, not unassisted, continues the work of dila- 
pidation. At this moment, the hermitage 1s threatened with a dreadfal 
crash; and a generation not very remote must be content, | apprehend, 
with the picture of this stupendous monument. Of the interior elevation, 
two slopes, by some called meniana, are already demolished; the arena, 
the podium are interred. No member runs entire round the whole ellipse; 
but every member made such a circuit, and reappears so often, that plans, 
sections, and elevations of the original work are drawn with the precision 
ef a modern fabric. When the whole amphitheatre was entire, a child 
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might comprehend its design in a moment, and go direct to his place witb- 
out straying in the porticos ; for each arcade bears its number engraved, 
and opposite tc every fourth arcade was a staircase, Phis multiplicity ot 
wide, straight, and separate passages, proves the attention which the an- 
cients paid to the safe discharge of a crowd; it finely illustrates the pre- 
cepts of Vitruvius, and exposes the perplexity of some modern theatres, 

“ Every nation bas undergone its revolution af vices; and, as cruelty is 
not the present vice of ours, we can all humanely execrate the purpose of 
amphitheatres, now that they lie in ruins. Moralists may tell us that the 
truly brave are never cruel: but this monument says, “ No.” Here sat the 


conquerors of the world, coolly to enjoy the tortures and death of men. 


who had never offended them. Two aqueducts were scarcely sufficient to 
wash off the human blood which a few hours’ sport shed in this imperial 
shambles. ‘Twice in one day came the senators and matrons of Rome to 
the butchery; a virgin always gave the signal for slaughter; and when 
glutted with bloodshed, those ladies sat down in the wet and streaming 
arena to a luxurious supper. 

“* Such reflections check our regret for its ruin. As it now stands, the 
Coliseum is a striking image of Rome itself; decayed—vacant—serious— 
yet grand ;—half grey and half green—erect on one side, and fallen on the 
other, with cousecrated ground in its bosom—inhabited by a beadsman; 
visited by every cast—for moralists, antiquaries, painters, architects, devo- 
tees, all meet here to meditate, to examine, to draw, to measure, and to 
pray. ‘In contemplating antiquities,’ says Livy, ‘ the mind itself becomes 
antique.’ It contracts trom such objects a venerable rust, which [ prefer 
to the polish and the point of those wits who have lately profaned this 
august rein with ridicule,” 


~ We wish we had room for the picture which he gives of 

the Pantheon; the observations it draws forth are those of a 
master. In his remarks on the works of the middle ages, 
Mr. Forsyth has some judicious criticism on St. John Late- 
ran, and on the Basilica in general. He says that, like all 
Constantine’s works, this is but a compilation of classical 
spoils—a mere theft of antiquity. ‘ How august,” he ex. 
claims, ** must the temple have been, which resigned those 
two stupendous columns of porphyry, to patch the brick- 
wall of this ecclesiastical farrago!” 

In his account of modernarchitecture, what of course de- 
tains him the longest is St. Peter’s ; but we are sorry that his 
remarks on this stupendous effort of modern art appear tra- 
ther flippant than just, more remarkable for singularity than 
truth. ‘* M. Angelo,” he says, ‘* left it an unfinished mo- 
nument of his proud, towering, gigantic powers; and his 
awful genius watched over hissuccessors, till at lasta wretched 
plasterer came down from Como, to break the sacred unity 
of the master-idea, and him we must extricate for the Latin 
cross, the aisles, the altic, and the front.” Carlo Maderno 
may have committed a fault in misconceiving the mighty 
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intentions of the original designer; but other beautiful spe- 
cimens of his taste and genius, that are known and valued in 
other parts of Italy, might have rescued him from this de- 
grading appellation. What follows, we cannot but think 
fastidiousness itself. ‘* Perhaps the picturesque has been too 
much studied in the interior. ‘Lhe bronzed canopy and 
wreathed columns of the high altar, though admirably pro- 
portioned, and rich beyond description, form but a stately 
toy, which embarrasses this cross. ‘lhe proud chair of St. 
Peter, supported by the fingers of four scribbling doctors, is 
in every sense a trick. ‘The statues recumbent on the great 
arches, are beauties which break into the architrave of the 
nave. The very pillars are too fine.” Such cold and minc- 
ing criticism might have been well spared in the contempla- 
tion of so stupendous a whole. He concludes his observa- 
lions as follows: ** No architecture ever surpassed in effect 
the interior of this pile, when illuminated at Easter by a 
single cross of lamps. ‘The immediate focus of glory—all 
the gradations of light and darkness—the fine or the fantas- 
lic accidents of this chiar oscuro—the projection of fixed or 
moving shadows—the sombre of the deep perspective—the 
multitude kneeling around the Pope, the groups in the dis- 
tant aisles—what a world of pictures for men of art to copy 
or combine! What fancy was ever so dull, or so undisci- 
plined, or so worn, as to resist the enthusiasm of such a 
scene! I freely abandoned mine to its illusions, and ranging 
among the tombs, I sometimes mistook remote statues for the 
living. The St. Andrew, being near the luminous Cross, des 
veloped all that awful sublime which is obscured in the 
day.” 

In the description of the Guistiniani Palace, are the fol- 
lowing nervous and striking observations on the character 
and productions of Caravaggio. 


“ He wrought some years exclusively for this place, where he found an 
asylum from the gallows, and painted in a room which was blackened, to 
harmonize with his genius and his heart. ‘The raftian loved the Scriptures, 
and rarely excelled out of them. His frugal pencil gives but few figures, 
nor much of those few; for his lights fall in red and partial masses without 

,any diffusion, Whatever they fall on, indeed, starts into life; but the rest 
is lost in abrupt darkness ;—a transition hardly in nature, or true only in 
candle-lights. Here are his Christ awaking the Disciples, Thomas touch- 
ing the Wound, a Faun squeezing Grapes, and some fine old Saints. This 
gloomy man could paint deep thoughttulness, strony passion, intense devo- 
tion, or broad laughter; but he Had no pencil for smiles, or beauty, or 
placid dignity, or love.” 


—— 
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In the same tone of original criticism are the remarks on 
the Resurrection, by M. Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel. 


“ This immense work of the Resurrection is too learned for me. I re- 
vered it rather as 8 monument in the history of painting, and the cause of 
a great revolution in the art, than for any seers that itgave me. It in- 
clades too many pictures in one. The separating figure of Christ gives 
order, and even symmetry, to the upper region of the work; but plunging 
downwards, I was lost among gods and men, angels and demons—in air, 
on earth, and the waters under the earth. [n this’ dingy field, you stop 
only to smile at singularities; such as Peter restoring the keys with grim 
reluctance, Dante’s devils, his Minos, and his Charon diabolified. 

“« How congenial the powers of the poet and the painter! Bold and 
precipitating, they dash on to their immediate object, in defiance of rules 
and ridicule. One critic charges this mighty master with anatomical pe- 
dantry, stripping every thing to display the muscles. Another condemns 
the intermixture of epic and satire, of*scripture and profane fable; a 
third, the constant repetition of the same Tuscan figure; a fourth, heaps 
on him all the sins of the sublime—gioom, harshuess, negligence—the 
fierce, the austere, the extravagant—tension, violence, exrggeration. In 
short, had we any doubt of that one transcendant merit which could atone 
forso many faults, the very multitude of his critics would dispel it.” 


In spite of his usual severity, our author is all vivacity 
and good-humour when he comes to devote a chapter to the 
Roman villas. Whatseems to have principally contributed 
to this happy turn of mind, is the consideration that there is 

ut one single place in Rome where any thing is demanded 
at the gates; and he was delighted to discover that this soli- 
tary instance of mercenary demand was not encouraged by 
the noble possessor of the villa, but was owing to the rapa- 
city of porters and gardeners. He is in raptures with the 
well-known elegant and hospitable inscription at the Villa 
Borghese, and indulges in the following just and liberal 
reflexions : 

“ A few cardinals created all the great villas of Rome. Their riches, 
their taste, their learning, their leisure, their frugality, all conspired in this 
single object. While the eminent founder was squandering thousands ona 
statue, he would allot but one crown for his own dinner. He bad no 
children, no stud, no dogs to keep. He built, indeed, for his own plea- 
sure, or for the admiration of otbers; but he embellished his country, he 


‘promoted the resort of rich foreigncs-, and he afforded them a high intel- 


tectual treat. This taste generally descends to his heirs, who mark their 
little reigns by successive additions to the stock. How seldom are great 
fortunes spent so elegantly in England! How many are absorbed in the 
table, the field, or the turf;—expeuses which centre and end in the rich 
egotist himself! What English villa is open, like the Borghese, as a com- 
mon drive to the whole metropolis? and how finely is this liberty announced 
in the inscription which I have copied above from the pedestal of an an- 
cient statue mn that park !” 
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In his chapter on the Letters and Arts of Rome, our au- 
thor remarks the singular fact, that this mighty city has 
always adopted men of genius, but given birth to very few. 
Lucretius, Julius Cesar, and Tibullus, were the only authors 
of renown who were born within her walls. ‘The artists who 
embellished her were Greeks. Such, he says, is still the for- 
tune of Rome. She is the nurse of great talents produced 
elsewhere; men of talent flock to her as the mistress of art. 
and antiquity. Canova, Kauffman, Benvenuti, and all the 
principal artists of Rome, are, we are informed, foreign to it. 
‘*¢ Hither,” says our author, ** they come to form or to per 
fect their style. Here they meet congenial society, they 
catch inspiration from the sight of great works, they con- 
tract a dependence on such helps, and at last they can do 
nothing well out of Rome. Poussin ascribed it to the air: 
1 have heard Angelica say, that the water of Rome revived 
her powers, and gave her ideas.” Having mentioned the 
name of Canova, and the British public having been lately 
much interested in the character and talents of this great 
man, we shall give Mr. F’s remarks on his principal works. 


“ The only Venetian artist that could ever impress my soul or awake its 
affections, is Canova. His first attempt at history remains here, in one. of 
the Pisani palaces. The subject is Daedalus fixing wings on his son; a 
Deedalus so full of the father and the workman, that Canova has seldom 
surpassed the expression at Rome. Genius is like the spiral, more rapid in 
its first progress than when it draws near the unattainable centre of per- 
fection. Reynolds, looking back at his guinea-portraits, and Bernini at 
his busts of Cardinal Scipio Borghese, were mortified to find those not so 
inferior as they expected to their latter wotks. In a Manailli palace, Ca- 
nova’s Psyche stands alone, and, intent on ber butterfly, she discovers no 
want; yetat Rome he has twined the enamoured god so exquisitely round 
her, as to appear esseutial to his lovely partuer. How few are so happy 
in eking their works! how seldom can you add to a finished thing.” 


The excursion to ‘Tivoli is told with much force and spirit, 
and the portrait of their Cicerone is sketched from the life. 


“ Our guide was a local Latinist. Though as ignorant of the language 
as avy other parrot, he quoted, with good accent and good discretion, all 
the antient poets that bore upon his rounds. His Latin could even go 
twelve miles up the country, fo Horace’s place at Licienza: it took in Blan- 
dusia, Lucretilis, Digentia, Mandela, Vacuna, and entertained us during 
half our tour, till at last we detected the harmless imposture, by quoting 
out of his beat. Yet poor Donato excelled in his narrow sphere. Before 
he installed himself a Cicerone, he had been employed by landscape- 
painters to carry their implements round the hill. From them he had 
picked up the best remarks on its scenery. He stopped us at the finest 
points of view, he lectured, he grinned with admiration, he amused us, 
and was happy.” 
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The scene itself is painted con amore. 


“ The bill of Tivoli is all over picture. The city, the villas, the ruins, 
the rocks, the cascades, in the fore-ground; the Sabine hills, the three 
Monticelli, Soracte, Frascati, the Campagna, and Rome in the distance, 
These form a succession of landscapes, superior in the delight produced to 
the richest cabinet of Claude’s, Tivoli cannot be described: no true por- 
trait of it exists: all views alter and embellish it: they are poetical trans- 
lations of the matchless original. Indeed, when you come to detail the 
hill, some defect of harmony will ever be found in the fore-ground or dis- 
tance, something in the swell or channelling of its sides, something in the 
growth or the grouping of its trees, which painters, referring every object 
to its effect on canvass, will often condemn as bad nature. In fact, the 
beauties of landscape are all accidental. Nature, intent on more impor- 
tant ends, does nothing exclusively to please the eve. No stream flows 
exactly as the artist would wish it; he wants mountains where he tinds only 
hills; he wants hills where he findsa plain. Nature gives him but scatter- 
ed elements ; the composition is his own.” 


No spot in Italy, or perhaps in the world, furnishes a wider 
scope for the pencil of the artist, and the descriptive powers 
of the tonrist, than the vicinity of Naples. A view of the 
Campi Phlegrai, the bay of Puteoli, the promontory of Mi- 
senus, and the retreats of Baiw, cannot bat awaken the most 
noble and endearing recollections. No wonder, then, that 
Mr. Forsyth, who is always happy in his descriptions, 
should be doubly so in painting the scenery of Naples. We 
regret we have not room for the whole; the reader may, 
however, judge of the remainder froma part. 


“¢ To enjoy the picture of Naples at its finest point of view, you must 
sail out in the morning about a mile from the mole, and catch the sun 
rising behind the hills. There you can distinguish at once the three 
celebrated craters upon which the City forms a loose Amphitheatre: you 
see the whole elevation broken into great masses, and crossed by great 
lines; lines formed of long palaces, hanging gardens, and regular rows 
of terraced roofs: you trace the outline on the sea curiously indented; 
the shipping clustered behind the moles, and castles or towers on the 
points of projection. Such is the City taken in one broad view. To 
describe its buildings I leave to the guide-books; its environs belong to 
the painter.” 


Such is the exterior view of this celebrated city ; the pic- 
ture of the interior is touched with all the genuine humour 
and the realizing effect of a Hogarth or a 'Tenicrs. 


«« Naples, in its interior, has no parallel on earth. The crowd of 
London is uniform and intelligible: it is a double line in quick motion ; 
it is the crowd Of business. The crowd of Naples consists in 2 general 
tide rolling up and down, in the middle of this tide a hundred eddies of 
men. Ilere you are swept on by the current, there you are wheeled round 
hy the vortex. A diversity of trades dispute with you in the streets. 
You are stopped by a carpenter's bench, you are lost among shoemaker’s 
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stools, you dash among the pots of a maccaroni-stall, and you escape 
behind a /azarone’s night-basket. In this region of caricature, every 
bargain sounds like a battle: the popular exhibitions are full of the 
grotesque ; some of their church-processions would frighten a war-horse, 

‘« The mole seems on holidays an epitome of the town, and exhibits 
most of its humours. Here stands a methodistical friar preaching to one 
row of /azuroni: there punch, the representative of the nation, holds 
forth to a crowd. Yonder, another orator recounts the miracles per- 
formed by a sacred wax-work on which he rubs his agnuses, and sells 
them, thus impregnated with grace, for a grain a piece. Beyond him are 
quacks, in hussar uniform, exalting their drugs, and brandishing their 
savres, as if not content with one mode of killing. The next professore 
is a dog of knowledge, great in his own little circle of admirers. Opposite 
to him stand two jocund old men, in the centre of an oval group, singing 
alternately to their crazy guitars. Further on a motley audience seated 
on planks, and listning to a tragi-comic filosofo, who reads, sings, and 
gesticulates old Gothic tales of Orlando and his Paladins.” 


The reader will readily acknowledge, that such a scene 
could have been painted only by a minute and attentive ob- 
server of nature. After detaining us most agreeably amidst 


these scenes of classical renown, he quits Naples with the 
following reflections : 


“To a mere student of nature, to an artist, to a man of pleasure, to any 
man that can be happy among people who seldom affect virtue, perhaps 
there is no residence in Europe so tempting as Naples and its environs. 
What variety of attraction! a climate where heaven's breath smells sweet 
and wooingly—the most beautiful interchange of sea and land; wines, 
fruits, provisions in their highest excellence ; a vigerous and luxuriant 
nature, unparalleled in its productions and processes; all the wonders 
of volcanic power spent or in action; antiquities different from all anti-. 
quities on earth ; a coast which was once the fairy-land of poets, and the 
favourite retreat of great men. [ven the tyrants of the creation loved 
this alluring region, spared it, adorned it, lived in it, died in it.” 


We are unable to follow the author to Portici, to Pompeii, 
to Pestum, and to profit by the just and happy remarks whieh 
are suggested by the various objects that diversify such an 
excursion. 

At page 330, we find our traveller at Venice; but he is still, 
so fullot Naples and Baie, that nothing seems to please him 
in what he terms ‘ the moated imprisonment of a town.’ He 
hastens forward to ‘Turin with the following remarks; which 
contain some good hints to our countrymen, who are now 
eagerly flocking to those scenes, over which we are so 
pleasantly accompanying our tourist. 

*¢ My stay at Venice was short. We make the tour of Italy, as-we 


make the circuit of a gallery. We set out determined to let nothin 
escape us unexamined, and thus we waste our attention, while it is 


fresh, on the first objects, which aré not generally the best. On advanc-: 


ing we are dazzled with excellence, and fatigued with admiration. We 
ean take, however, but a certain dose of this pleasure at a time, and at 
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length, when the eye is saturated with pictures, we begin to long for the 
conclusion, and we run through the last rooms with a rapid glance. Such 
a feeling as this will account for the hurried manner in which I passed 
through the five final towns of my journey, and this feeling was enforced 
by the dread of an impending war, the love of home, and the impatience 
of my companion. 

«« Whoever goes abroad merely fer observation, should avoid his own 
countrymen. If you travel in a party, your curiosity must adopt their 
paces: you must sometimes post through towns rich in art or antiquity, 
and stop where the only attraction is good cheer. While you linger with 
fond delay among the select beauties of a gallery, your friends are advanc- 
ing into other rooms, and the keeper complains when you separate; you 
thus lose the freedom of inspection, your ears ring with impatience, and 
often with absurdity. If you travel with one who is more ignorant of 
the Janguage than yourself, you must stand interpreter in all his bicker- 
ings with the natives; and will seldom content him, for a man ts usually 
harsher, when his spleen is to pass through the mouth of another, than 
when he speaks for himself.” 


We are detained at the Dominican Convent at Turin to ex- 
amine the chef-d’ceuvre of Da Vinci’s pencil. The original 
cartoons of this celebrated picture are in our own Country, 
and have been liberally permitted to adorn the gallery of 
the British Lnstitution. We cannot let this opportunity 
pass, without paying our mite of applause to the public 
spirit and the liberality of feeling by which this gallery 
was formed, for the purpose of raising a fund for the en- 
couragement of native merit: we know of no establishment 
that more fairly promises to promote the cause of the fine 
arts in our country. Under these considerations, we shall 
be excused for making an extract from Mr. Forsyth’s account 
of this painting. 

‘« Here is the great supper itself! Though incorporated with a wall, 
the superb picture has passed through a chapter of accidents. Da Vinci, 
the dupe of his own inventions, contrived for this work a new kind of 
ground or tmprimatura, containing oils which were foreign to fresco. 
In half a century, half the picture was effaced. Of all the heads remaining, 
only three, it is thought, are original, and the colouring even of these is 
due to the pencil of restorers. When faded, it fell into neglect, and 
became the sport of various barbarians. It was once whitewashed by the 
monks themselves. It was shot at wantonly by the Sclavonians who were 
lately quartered here: it was blistered, they say, by the corrosive fumes 
of the cavalry horses which were stabled in the refectory. At last it 
was rescued from perdition, and has lately acquired immortality from 
Morghen’s unparalleled engraving. But Morghen found this picture so 
altered by restorers, that he was reduced to seek the original in its copies, 
two of which were painted in Da Vinci's time upon more fortunate walls. 
Like Eupbranor in painting the twelve divinities, Leonardo began with 
the apostles, and exhausting his powers on them, he reserved no pre- 
eminence for the master. Having lavished his last touch of excellence 
on the celestial beauty of John, he left in despair the head of Christ un- 
Hnished. Why bad he not recourse, like his copyist, to that portrait 
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which they pretend, was sent by Christ himself as a present to King 
Abgarus? The Judas is generally supposed to be a likeness of the Prior; 
but the painter, it seems, did not execute his threat.”* 


We are now brought to Florence; but for particulars of 
this interesting city, we must refer the readers to the volume 
itself. We shall content ourselves with selecting Mr. F's 
just and liberal remarks upon the numerous charitable insti- 
tutions that render that city more celebrated than all its 
works of art. 


“ A society of gentlemen, called the Buonwomini di San Martino, has 
been for four hundred years collecting and distributing alms among the poor 
who are ashamed to beg. The rank of these philanthropists, and their 
objects of relief, induce the rich to contribute, and sometimes to bequeath 
very considerable supplies. All bequests are turned directly into cash; 
nothing is funded, nothing belongs to the society, except-the oratory where 
they meet. The receipts of every year are distributed within the year, to 
hundreds who are starving under genteel appearance : decayed gentlemen 
whose rank deters others from offering relief; ladies who live in garrets, and, 
ashamed of their poverty, steal down to mass before day-light; industrious 
women whom the failure of the silk-manufacture has left without any 
resource ;—such are the objects whom these Buonwomini go weekly, pri- 
vately, to visit and relieve. They were a kind of benevolent spies upon 
the domestic miseries of Florence, and used to search for the retreats of 
suffering delicacy. 

‘‘'Phe Misericordia is an institution diffused over Tuscany. At Florence 
it consists of 400 men, chosen promiscuously from every rank, and classed 
into fratelli, giornanti, and straeciafogli, These philanthropists volunteer 
their service to the sick, the hart, and the dead. On the toll of a bell 
they repair to their chapel, where they conceal themselves in long black 
vestments, which mask the whole head, and then set out with a covered 
litter, to convey the patients to the hospital of Santa Mania Nuova. There 
you will find the first noblemen in Florence, with thew aprons and ladles, 
following the soup, which is wheeled along the wards, and dealing it out to 
the sick, as acheck on the administration of the hospital. In the same 
lagubrious garb they convey, in the evening, the corpses of the day to St. 
Catherine’s Church, where all the dead are collected for the midnight cart, 
and sent to the common burying-ground at Trespiano. This benev went 
society has never paused for the last 500 years, nor desisted from its fatal 
duties during several plagues. Leopold was a member, and occasionally 
assisted in bearing on his shoulders, 


* Con sollecito amor gli egri e feriti.” 

The author does not, however, spare the Florentines ; but 
is very severe upon their vices, their credulity, and their 
superstition. Among other miracles and wonders, the 
following is recorded in his usual strain of pleasantry. 

“ After this miracle came a ghost from purgatory, and haunted the wood 
of Villamagna, near Florence, to tell the secrets of its prison-house, and 
beg a requiem of eight paternosters a-day. It appeared, and spoke only 
to a little shepherdess; but people of all ranks, priests, and physicians, 
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flocked from the city, suggested to her questions, and received with reve- 
rential awe the answers which she reported trom the spirit. A crucifix was 
raised in the haunted spot, myriads of seraphim (“ un nugolo di bambini,” 
said the child) fluttered round it, and the multitude fell down in devotion 


“* Cantando miserere a verso a verso. 

“ These parties lasted during the hottest months of 1800. Paolitti, a 
writer celebrated in agriculture, records the whole transaction, as rector of 
Villamagna. The archbishop examined the shepherdess, gave his sanction 
to her tale, and sent her round to the convents, to satisfy the pious curi- 
osity of the nuns. T must not, however, omit that the master of this 
visionary had a large stock of wine, which the excessive heat was then 
spoiling. Providentially for its sale, the ghost continued its visits tll all 
was drunk up by the thirsty multitude. It then thanked them for the holy 
charity of their prayers, and announced its departure to paradise. In- 
deed the scandalous chronicle mentioned a few barrels which were also 
turning sour in the rector’s own cellar.” 

Thus have we attentively followed Mr. lorsyth through 
his delightful and picturesque tour; throughout which, he 
has admirably succeeded in imparting his own vivid im- 
pressions, and in giving strong and living pictures of the 
scenes he has visited. Even when describing places with 
which we are familiar, from the accounts of late travellers, he 
possesses the happy art of throwing so much novelty and 
spirit into his narrative, that we read it with all the satis- 
faction of a first visitant. Our readers will feel the truth of 
these observations, if they do but compare the extracts we 
have here given, descriptive of Rome and Naples, with 
those of two celebrated tourists quoted in former numbers. 
{t might have been imagined that Eustace and Chateau. 
briand had exhausted the subject; but Mr, Forsyth has 
shown what new beauties a man of genius may discover in 
the most common and beaten tracks. But his observations 
on painting, sculpture, and all the productions of the fine 
arts, form the most valuable part of the volume. The 
reader is not wearied with hacknied criticism, nor disgusted 
with the cant of connoisseurs and dilletanti. 

But while we speak so warmly of its merits in these particu- 
lars, justice demands that we should notice its numerous 
defects.—The great object of the traveller who sits down to 
write an account of his tour, should be a love of truth—a 
desire to correct the prejudices of his countrymen, and not 
to detail the scandalous reports of the day, and copy from 
previous travellers the hereditary tales and falsehoods that 
have been propagated for successive ages. The latter is the 
prevailing error of Mr. Forsyth. le travelled rapidly 
through Italy; and yet he enters into a disquisition upon 
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the manners and character of the inhabitants, with all the 
gravity of a philosopher who had lived in those countries 
for years, a had had leisure to study all the varieties of 
human character there. Hence, instead of a portrait of 
Italian manners, he has drawn a caricature. He has de- 
tailed, with curious accuracy, the scandalous anecdotes, and 
exaggerations of the tea-table, as pure matters of fact. An- 
other of his faults is, that he is always aiming at effect; he 
is resolved to say something good, and this determination 
frequently leads him to have little respect to trath. There 
isa certain flashy manner about many of his delineations of 
character, where it is evident he has not scrupled to sacrifice 
truth to effect. In proof of this, we would refer the reader to 
the anecdotes at pages 414 and 415, which ‘ bear on their 
front the marks of their offending.” How little respect too 
he has shown to the sacredness of individual character and 
reputation, may be seen in the falsehoods he has told of 
some of the first characters in the Roman states. There are 
few visitants to Rome, who have not of late years been loud 
in their praises of the liberality and hospitable character 
of the present possessor of the villa Bracciano; yet he is here 
degraded into a shopman, ‘a fellow whose transformation 
into a duke is not one of St. Peter’s usual miracles, but the fruits 
of a pawn-broking usurious bank.’ We know the honest 
indignation with which this paragraph has been perused by 
many noble English families, who can bear ample testimony 
to its falsehood. The last assertion in the paragraph exposes 
the writer to the terrors of the attorney-general; it is alto- 
gether a virulent libel. The character of the late enlight- 
ened, munificent, but ill-fated Pope Pius the VIth, is 
treated with as little ceremony; and the Cardinal York, 
does not escape his share of abuse. All this is no less dis- 
graceful to the character of the writer, than the indecent 
anecdotes, that ** blur the cheek of modesty,’’ in more than 
one part of the volume: indeed, he would seem to be but too 
intimately acquainted with the profligacy of a certain class 
of Italian females, and is but too fond of an opportunity of 
exposing it. We have been more severe upon these parts of 
the volume, as we had hoped they would have been softened 
down in this second edition; but, on the contrary, they 
seem in some instances to have been heightened and coloured 
afresh. With these exceptions, which we yet hope another 
edition will correct, the work may be justly considered as a 
valuable addition to our stock of travels, few of which sur- 
pass it in power of language, and justness of criticism. 
P3 
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INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, AND IMPROVEMENTS, : 
IN ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ee 
Barometer. 


Ov the 20th of May, a barometer was exhibited to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, with a communication from Mr. Kennepy. 
suggesting a method of preventing this instrument from being da- 
maged by the concussion of the mercury against the upper extre- 
mity of the tube, when it is transported from one place to another. 
This object Mr. Kennedy proposes to accomplish by introducing a 
small bell-shaped bulb of glass, fixed to a spiral spring, and at- 
tached to the top of the tube; which will greatly diminish the 
accidents to which this instrument is so liable. 


Coal. Mines. 


The dreadful accidents which have so frequently happened in 
coal-mines render every thing that has a tendency to prevent their 
recurrence worthy of serious attention. Among these, a perfect 
system of ventilation, by which that deleterious and inflammable 
substance, hydrogen gas, would be completely carried off, is far 
from being the least. Mr. Ryan has lately obtained for his im- 
provement on this subject, the highest reward ever voted by the 
Society of Arts, namely, one hundred guineas and the gold medal. 
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His mode of ventilation consists of first surrounding the whole 
mine or coal-field, by a course or passage, of suflicient magnitude 
to carry off all the gas praduced in the mine, and which he de- 
nominates the gas-course. Communications are then made from 
the roof or upper part of the mine to this course. Between this 
course and the bottom of the upcast shaft of the mine, a commu. 
nication is likewise made; and the natural levity of the gas causes 
it to ascend and mix with the atmosphere. Heat may also be 
applied at the bottom of this shaft, to facilitate the exit of the gas. 
By this system, therefore, the gas, instead of stagnating in the 
mine, takes the nearest passage to the gas-course, and thence 
makes its escape by the upcast shaft. 

Mr. R’s method has been tried with the happiest results, in 
some of the most dangerous mines in Staffordshire and Worcester. 
shire; and has been attested in the most satisfactory manner by 
certificates from numerous and respectable owners. 


It appears, from a memoir on the coal-mines of France, lately 
drawn up by M. Corpier, that such has lately been the progress 
in working this valuable mineral, that the produce has been more 
than quadrupled during the last twenty-five years. M. Cordier’s 
work is accompanied by an interesting map, exhibiting the extent 
of the coal districts, and shewing the situations of the principal 
pits, and the direction of the various workings. 


Combinations of Oxygen and Azole. 

M. Gay-Lussac has lately read a paper to the Academy of Sct. 
ences on the properties of nitrous acid, which he first succeeded 
in obtaining in a state of purity. He states this new acid to be 
composed of 100 oxygen + 400 nitrous gas. Nitrous vapour is 
formed of 100 oxygen + 200 nitrous gas. Gay-Lussac has also 
shewn, that no oxynitric acid exists, and that 100 oxygen gas and 
133 nitrous gas form colourless nitric acid. 

The five combinations of azote and oxygen may, therefore, be 
represented as follows: 


Volumes, A coms, 
Azote. Oxygen. 
Oxide of azote........100-+ 50. re ce 


Nitrous gas ..........100+4100.. wee, 
Nitrous acid..........-1004+150........143 
Nitrous vapour .......]004+200........144 
Nitric acid...........-100-4+250........145 


The distinguishing quality of this memoir is the description of 
the properties of nitrous acid. (See Thomson’s Annals, No. 43.) 
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Cyanogene. 

M. Gay-Lussac, in his ingenious researches on this substance, 
states it to be a permanently elastic fluid. Its smell very strong 
and penetrating. Its solution in water has a sharp taste; and its 
specific gravity, compared with that of air, is 1°8064. Cyanogene 
is not easi!y decomposed, unless at a pretty high temperature. 
Water, at the temperature of 68°, agitated with this gas, absorbed 
about 41 times its volume. Sulphuric ether and oil of turpen. 
tine, about as much; but pure alcohol absorbed twenty-three 
times its volume. Cyanogene also reddens tincture of litmus. 

Sir H. Davy has confirmed Gay-Lussac’s researches on the 
prussic acid and the prussic base, by his own experiments; and has 
likewise been successful in procuring combinations of Cyanogene, 
by heating bodies with prussiate of mercury. In this way, Sir H. 
Davy states that compounds of the prussic radicle with iodine, 
sulphur, and, he believes, with phosphorus, may be formed ; and 
he thus concludes his paper: * [ wish M. Gay-Lussac could be 
prevailed upon to give up the inexpressive and diflicult names of 
cvanogen and hydroe yanic acid, and to adopt the simpler ones of 
prussic gas and prussic acid.” (Journal of Science, &e. No. Ll.) 


Distribution of Vegetable Forms. 


A paper by the Count Humpotpr, * on the Laws observed in 
the Distribution of Vegetable Forms,” was read to the French 
Institute on the 5th of February, 1816. In this paper M. Hum. 
boldt considers the elevations of places, their mean temperatures, 
and the differences of the temperatures of summer and winter, and 
of day and night, as the basis of the geography of plants. By the 
rapid progress which has lately been made in the study of these 
subjects, the limits of vege ‘tables, he cousiders as fixed in Lapland, 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, Caucasus, and the Cordilleras of America. 
Dy studying ‘the vegetables of the globe, according to natural 
classes or families, striking differences in their forms present them. 
selves; but they are susceptible of being reduced to certain laws, 
some of these forms become more common from the equator to- 
a the poles, as the ferns, the glumacee, the ericinex, and 
he rhododendrons. Other forms, on the contrary, increase from 
the poles to the equator, and may be considered in our hemis- 
phere as southern forms: such are the rubiacee, the malvacex, 
the euphorbia, the leguminous and the composite plants. Others, 
again, attain their maximum even in the temperate zone, and di. 
minish also towards the equator and the poles. Such are the labi- 
ated plants, the amentecex, the cruciferew, and the umbellifere. 

After noticing the simplicity of the numerical results which this 
law of distribution affords, M. Humboldt observes, that “ the 
grasses form in England 1-12th, in France 1- 13th, in North. 
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America 1-10th, of all the phanerogamous plants. The glumacee 
form, in Germany, 1-7th; in France 1-8th; in North-America 
1 Sth; in New-Holland, according to the researches of Mr. Brown, 
1-8th; of the known phanerogamous plants. ‘The composite plants 
increase a little in the northern part of the new continent; for, 
according to the New Flora of Pursch, there is between the paral. 
lels of Georgia and Boston 1-6th; whereas in Germany we find 
1-8th; and in France 1-7th, of the total number of the species 
with visilie fructification. In the whole temperate zone, the 
glumacew and the composite plants form, together, nearly one. 
fourth of the phanerogamous plants ; the glumacew, the composite, 
the cruciferw. and the leguminosz, together, nearly one-third.” 

The same learned and indefatigable author observes that, ‘* The 
number of vegetable species described by botanists, existing in 
European herbals, extends to 44000, of which 6000 are agamous. 
In this number we have already included 3000 new phanerogamous 
species enumerated by M. Bonpland and myself. France, ac- 
cording to M. Decandolle, possesses 3645 phanerogamous plants, 
of which 460 are glumacew, 490 composite, and 230 leguminous, 
&c. In Lapland, there are only 497 phanerogamous plants; 
among which are 124 glumacex, 58 composite, 14 leguminous, 
23 amentaceous, &c.”? ‘* The Flora of North-America is a mix- 
ture of several floras. ‘The southern regions give an abundance of 
malvaceew and composite plants; the northern regions, colder than 
Europe, under the same parallel, furnish to this flora abundance 
of rhododendrons, amentacex, and conifere. The caryophyilex, 
the umbellifera, and the cruciferw are, in general, more rare in 
North-America than in the temperate zone of the old continent.” 

In order to account for these differences, the temperature of 
the various regions must be taken into the consideration: but for 
this we must refer to a subsequent article; and for the remainder 
of this curious paper to the 218th Number of the Phil, Mag. 


Eclipse of the Moon. 


Cot. Beauroy has published the following astronomical obser- 
vations on the moon, during the eclipse of the 9th of June, the 
place of observation was Bushey, lat. 51° 37’ 42” N., long. W. 
from Greenwich, in time, 1' 292”. 

Calculated Time, Observed Time. 


Beginning of the eclipse.....11" 29' 28”.... 11" 30' 30" 
Beginning of total darkness..12 40 19 .... 12 49 22 
Middle .....c.cccccccceces 13 42. — — 
Ecliptic 9.05 csciees, cocceedD 17 44 wcccion,-3 oP 
End of total darkness.......13 47 45 .... 13 43 50 
End of the eclipse.......-.-14 58 36 .... 14 58 44 
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The calculations and ebservations are made according to appa. 
rent time, and the calculated duration of total darkness exceeds 
that deduced from observation by 12’ 58". “(T’homson’s Annals, 


No. 43.) 
Eyes of Fishes. 

Dr. Brewster has recently communicated an account of some 
curious experiments he had made on the eyes of fishes. The sub- 
ject of his examination was the lens of a cod-fish, which he sub- 
mitted to experiment in a glass parallelopiped surrounded with 
Canada balsam. From the optical phenomena that presented 
themselves, he concludes, that the central nucleus of the lens is in 
a state of compression, and the exterior coats are ina state of di- 
latation; and that they both polarize light, like crystallized 
bodies; while the intermediate coats do not polarize light at all. 
The object of this structure, he thinks, is to correct the effect of 
spherical aberration. 


Indigogene. 


The following is Mr. J. Murray’s method of obtaining the sub- 
stance called indigegene by Brugnatelli.—** A small glass capsule, 
(a watch-glass will suit,) containing the powdered indigo, is set in 
one of the sliding rings of the stand usually accompanying an Ar. 
gand’slamp. <A flat piece of glass is placed on the capsule, and it 
is then submitted to the action of heat. Water is tirst given off, 
then succeeds a reddish vapour, which attaches to the flat piece of 
glass, (from which it is diflicultly removed by spirits of turpen. 
tive); aud ultimately, after the heat has been considerably in- 
creased, the substance in question is seen to peryade the surface 
of the indigo (which becomes a crust), it may be detached by 
means of a delicate spatula. The odour at first is unpleasaut, but 
it becomes more mild and somewhat like that of sweet-wort; but 
it may be obtained by heating indigo on a metal plate.” (Phil. 
Mag. No. 218.) 


Leaves of Plants. 


An account of some further experiments on the leaves of plants, 
made by T. A. Kaicur, Esq. F.A.S. was read to the Royal So. 
cety on the 13th of June, ‘These experiments had a tendency to 
prove that the matter of timber is formed in the leaves, and that 
the true sap, descending from the leaves to the roots, forms al- 
burnim. Mr. Koight thinks that the quantity and quality of the 
fruit depends creatly epon the nature and quantity of the leaves ; 
and hence he infers the nece ssity of more caution in stripping off the 
leaves of fruit-trees when they tend to shade the fruit. ~ 
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Native Caustic Lime. 
Mr. Farapay has lately analyzed this substance, and obtained 


the following results. ‘The quantity operated upon when freed 
from water, weighed 70°95 grains. 


Grains, 
| Ee ee ania n-th 7° § 
ibis écis watered ohne 95 
ERE Per aoe cae Cee 
Oxide of iron... A ee eps om > 

68°93 


The loss is therefore rather more than two grains, which may, 
perhaps, actually have taken place, and the difference may be 
derived from the unequal diffusion of water throughout the piece. 

Supposing 100 parts of the specimen to be taken, the analysis 
will stand thus: 


Grains. 

SE ocatewadalac Didereeinl ius ac 82:°494 
Nn ae a ak eet ea taal all 10°57 
BO a 0 wears ens ae i aca Adenia ached 2°82 
Pe sc 6 on ha 4 eae aes Oe 1°34 

Bai atc kadcens eneaees neh isi ace 2°846 

100°000 


(See Journal of Science and the Arts, No. II.) 


Nerveus Diseases. 


A communication on the application of Galyanism to the cure of 
certain diseases of this kind, by Dr. Witson Prinir, was read to 
the Royal Society, about the end of May. ‘lhe author conceives 
he has already established a radical difference between the nervous 
aud the sensorial energies ; and from the relation between the for- 
mer and galvanism, he thinks, that this last can only be applied 
successfully to disorders of the nervous system, Asthma he re. 
gards as a disease of the nerves; and this kind of treatment was 
had recourse to, in eighteen cases, in the Worcester Infirmary, 
and in four cases in private practice. In all of them immediate 
benefit was experienced; in most, the relief was greater than that 
afforded by any previous medicine ; and, in two of them, it effected 
a complete cure. ‘The mode of application was by connecting 
two pieces of tin foil with the wires from the ends of a galvanic 
battery, and applying one of these pieces to the nape of the neck, 
aud the other to the pit of the stomach. At first the galvanism 
was weak, being confined to three or four pair of plates of four 
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inches square, excited by water mixed with 4th of its weight of mu- 
riatic acid; but these were afterwards increased to 20 or 25 pair 
of plates. The galvanism was applied in general for about ten 
minutes every twenty-four hours; but to ‘ae two cases in which 


permanent bene ficial eflects were produced, it was applied twice 
in that period. 


Platina. 


The following is the Marquis of Rivotri’s method of separating 
platina from the other metallic substances with which it is found 
combined in the state of one; as given in the Giornale di Sctenze 


ed Arti; published at Florence, and translated for the second } 
number of the Journal of Sctence and Aris, edited at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. ; 


He took about an ounce of crude platina, and separated from 
it some of the extrancous substances usually mixed with it. After 
having done this, and found that washings were uscless, he ob- 
serves, “1 then melted the mass with half its weight of pure lead, 
and threw it into cold water, and thus obtained an alloy, w hich 
was pulverised and mixed with an equal portion ef sulphur. | 
threw the mixture into a white hot hessian crucible, which was in- 
stantly covered, and let it remain in an’ intense heat for ten 
minutes. I then suffered it to cool gradually. It contained much 
dross, and a brittle metallic button composed of platina, lead, 
and sulphur. 1 then again fused it with a small addition of lead, 
and when it had cooled | found that the sulphur was in the dross, 
and that there only remained an alloy of platina and lead. | 

“I then heated this alloy to whiteness, and beat it with a hot 
hammer on a hot anvil, which forced out the lead infusion. Here 
I must observe that, unless the alloy is white-hot, the beating must 
be suspended, as it will break. 

** 1] thus obtained platina so pure as to make with it a capsule, 
a spoon, wire, and leaves, which were nearly as thin as gold leaf. 
It was ductile, malleable, and as tenacious as that obtained from 
the ammoniacal muriate. Its specific gravity was 22°63. 


Salt. 


In the conclusion of Dr. Murray’s paper on the Analysis of 
Sea-water, which was read to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
in May, he gave the result of an analysis of a salt which is formed 
in the large way from the brine of sea-water. ‘The properties of 
this salt appear to have previously escaped observation, It isa 
sulphate of magnesia and soda, which crystallizes iv very regular 
thombs, occasionally truncated on some of the edges. The quan. 

tity of water of crystallization which it contains, is much less in 
quantity than that of either sulphate of soda or sulphate of mag- 
nesia; it is less disagreeable in taste, and differs from both in all 
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its other properties. Dr. Murray thinks it would form an excellent 
purgative salt, though it has not hitherto been applied to any useful 
purpose, 


' 


de Sensation. 


Dr. Park has published, in the Second Number of the Journal 
of Science, &c., a very curious and interesting paper on the Laws 
of Sensation ; accompanied by a prefatory view of the present state 
of Physiology. He defines Sensation, in the sense in which he 
uses it, to be, ** the perception of changes going on in the part, 
and the greater the change, the greater the pain.” He thinks that 
a circumstance peculiar te all the parts endowed with the sensitive 
faculty in an eminent degree is, that they are all abundantly 
supplied with vessels carrying red-blood. And, ** on the other 
hand, those parts which are devoid of sensibility, appear to be 
comparatively destitute of red-blood.”’ After illustrating these 
positions, he adds; ** thus there appears some connection between 
sentient power and the supply of red-blood, But this is not all; 
different parts not only vary in their degree of sensibility, but the 
same pari varies at different times; and the connection between 
circulation and sentient power becomes still more striking as we 
proceed in the examination, and find that this power fluctuates 
with every change the circulation undergoes, increasing within 
certain limifs as circulation increases, and decreasing as circu. 
Jation diminishes; and parts which in the natural state of circula- 
tion are not endowed with the sensitive power, become highly 
sensitive in a state of morbid circulation.” 

Dr. Park then illustrates this principle by shewing the influence 
of increased and dimiuished circulation in various cases. He also 
shews that itis subject to modification both from the nature of the 
organ affected, and the function it has to perform; but for this 
aud various other interesting particulars, we must refer the reader 
to the paper itself, 


Sugar from Beet. 

M. de Comte Cuaprar has drawn up a very interesting Memoir 
on the Manufacture of Sugar in France; which was published in 
the Annales de Chimie et Physique, and has been translated for 
the Philosophical Magazine. After a brief historical introduc. 
tion, the learned author treats on the culture and preservation of 
beet-root. On the extraction of the sugar. On the boiling and 
retining, He then states the expenses and product of a manu. 
factory of this kind; and concludes his subject with some general 
remarks. As this not only constitutes a new branch of industry, 
but is a new fact in science, and an object of curiosity to society, 
the following extract from that part of his essay which relates to 
the product and expenses, will not be uninteresting, 
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“The expenses are comprised in the price of the beet, the 
manual labour for the extraction of the sugar, the interest of the 
sums spent in forming the establishment, the maintenance of the 
machines, the purchase of fuel, animal charcoal, and other less 
considerable articles, Beet-root is usually sold at ten francs per 
thousand weight; at this price the cultivator has hitherto met 
with a reasonable profit, especially when it is raised in a suitable 
soil. By supposing it to be raised in land of a middling quality, 
but yet good enough to produce corn, we may calculate that an 
acre of ground will produce a crop of beet at the following 
expense, 


Francs 
1. Rent of an acre ..........-- 20 
2. Two deep ploughings........ 24 
3. Two weedings............0- 20 
4. Purchase of seed....°°...... 3 
5. Weeding and harrowing.... .22 
6. Gathering and carriage...... 40 
7. Manure...... me Beeweeses 50 
By, (Rts sepnansdagnns soa wees: At 


Total 184.”’ 
As the crop of beet is succeeded by one of corn, generally sown 
about the middle of October, one-third of these expenses should 
_ be charged to this latter crop. After stating this, M. C. adds, 
relative to the produce. 

** We generally estimate the average product of an acre of beet 
at 20 thousand weight, which fixes the price for the cultivator at 
9 fr. 20c.; but as the cleansing diminishes the beet as much as one. 
tenth, the 20 thousand weight are reduced to 18, when they come 
to be operated upon ; we shall therefore reckon the price at 10 fr. 
per thousand to the manufacturer, always supposing that he grows 
his own beet. 

** To ascertain the other expenses, we will suppose that 10 thou. 
sand weight of beet-root are used every day. 


1. Ten thousand weight of bect-root......100 
2. Two horses and a man... ...ceeeeeess 
3. Five women to the graters......+++-++ 
4. Four mento the presses......e0e++++s 
5. Iwo men to the boilers........-<+++. 
6. Animal charcoal .....ccccscecscecsess 1 
7. Acid, lime, bullock’s blood ...... peee 
8. Loss of alcohol used in the refining.... 
D. FUGh vice vcied enced oes cdavceesonsecie I 


Behn ow ow © 


Total 149 
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** As we suppose the manufactory to be at work only four months 
in the year, it is proper to assess upon these four months expenses 
of another nature, such as the interest of the money, the repair of 
the utensils, the salary of the superintending refiner, &c. Thus 
supposing the establishment to cost 30,000 fr. which is the maximum 
for a consumption of 10 thousand weight of beet per day. 


Francs 
The interest of the money for 120 days amount to. .16 
The repairs of the utensils and building .......... 10 
Salary to the refiner and his man.......... re 
Petty expenses.........5. Cb 6ecdcccsscveas eooee O 


Total 200 


‘¢ The expenses of each day, therefore, employed in the consump- 
tion of 10 thousand weight of beet-root is 200 francs, ‘The pro. 
duce of this 10 thousand is composed of three distinct parts—the 
sugar, the residuum or marc of the beet, and the melasses. In 
general the beet furnishes from three to four per cent. of raw 
sugar, and sometimes even from four to five. ‘The quantity vary- 
ing according to the state of the weather, and the expertness of 
those who work in the establishment. Supposing only three per 
cent. is extracted, the 10 thousand weight of beet will then produce 
300 Ibs. of raw sugar, which reckoning the daily expense at 200 
francs, brings the price of the raw sugar to about 13 sous, or 65 
centimes per pound.” 

The cuttings and the residuum form excellent food for cattle; 
and the melasses are a third product not to be overlooked; as a 
thousand weight of beet yields nearly 240 poinds, which may be 
sold at the rate of ten or fifteen francs the quintal; or the fifty 
kilogrammes; or it may be retained to be fermented and distilled, 
in order to extract the alcohol. (Phil. Magazine, No. 218.) 


Meteorology. 


The following results are extracted from a Meteorological 
Diary, kept at Fart Spencer’s seat, at Althorp, in Northampton. 
shire, for the months of March, April, and May, 1816. 


BAROMETER, 

Greatest height... ........ 30°19 inches 
March <le00t ..:: <spcsates cos chs 28°81 

Mean of the period........ 29°58 


ere a ae 98°9)] 


Greatest height...... aeawes 30°00 
April 
Mean of the period.........29.56 


